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The Improvement of 
HUMAN R E A SON, 
| Exhibited in the LIF E V 
Hai Ehn Yokdhan : || 
written in Arabick above 5 Years 
* ago, by Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail. 
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By what Methods one may, by the meer 
| Light of Nature, attain the Knowledg. 
| ofrhings Natural and Supernatural; 

| more particularly the Knowledg of Goo, | 
and the Affairs of another LI: - 


_ Muſtrated with proper . 1 G U R [ $. | 


Newly. Trenflered' from - the (ie tbe t 
| by SIMON OCKLEY, A. M. Vicar of 
| Swaveſey, in Cambridgſuire. 7 75 
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Wich an APPENDIX, 


| In which tlie poſſibility of Man's attain-| | 
ing the True Knowledg of GOD, and 
Things neceſſary to Salvation, without 
_I nfruction, is briefly conſider d. 
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NJ Rousd in Exchange- Alley. 


In few Days will be publiſp d, ; 


2 Conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, 


and #gypt, by the Saracens. Con- 


bick Authors ; eſpecially Manuſcripts, not 


hitherto publiſh'd in any European Lan- 
guage. By Simon Ockley,, M. A. and Vi- 
car of Sawveſey in Cambridgſhire, 
Sioslcd by R. Kpaplock in St. Paul's Church. 
hard. J., Sprint in Little Britain. B. Lin. 


sf in Hleet-ſtreet. R. Smith in Corabill, and 


PE 


— 


taining the Lives of Abubeter, Omar, 
and Othman. The immediate Succeſſors 
of Mahomet. IIlluſtrating the Religi- 
on, Rites, Cuſtoms, and manner of Liv- 
ing of that Warlike People. Alſo an 
Account of thetr moſt remarkable Battels, 
Sieges; particularly thoſe of Aleppo, Anti- 
och, Damaſcus, Alexandria, and Jeraſalem. 
Collected from the moſt Authentick Ara- 


PREF AC 


dred Tears ago. PLES, +000 
le liv'd in Spain, as appears from one or 
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4 HEN Mr. Pococke firſt publiſh'q 
3 } y this Arabick Author with his 


accurate Latin Verſion, Anno 


1671. Dr. Pococke his <a that late emi- 


nent Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages in 


the Univerſity of Oxford, prefix'd a Pre- 
ace to it; in which he tells us, that he has 


good. Reaſon to think, that this Author 
was contemporary with Averroes, who died 


very ancient in the Year of the Hegjra 595, 
which is coincident with the x198th Year 
of our Lord; according to which Account, . * 


the Author liv'd ſomething above five hun- 


two Paſſages in this Book. He wrote ſome 
other Pieces, which are not come to our 


Hands. This has been very well received 
in the Eaſt; one Argument of which is, 


chat it has been tranſlated by R. Moſes 
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ruſal of it. 93-27 aa 7.03 N07 £5 
: I was not willing (though importun' 


| becauſe, I was infornyd t pe 855 been 
done twice already; once by Dr, Aſbnel, 
another time by the Qzakers, who imagin d 


PREFACE. 


Narboxenſis into Hebrew, and illuſtrated 


with a large Commentary. The Deſign 
of the Author is to ſhew, how Human 


Capacity, unaſſiſted by any External Help, 


may, by due Application, attain to the 
Knowledge of Natural Things, and ſo by 


Degrees find out its Dependance upon a 


Superior Being, the Immortality of the 


Soul, and all things _ to Salvation. 


How well he has facc in this At- 


tempt, I leave to the Reader to judge. Tis 
certain, that he was a Manof Parts and ve- 


ry good Learning, conſidering the Ag he 
Iiv'd in, and the way 57 510 in irli6ſe 
Times. There are a great many lively 


Stroaks in it; and I doubt not bus a judict, 
ous Reader will find his Account in the Pe. 


; . 


K 
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to undertake the tranſlating. it into Eg 
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that there was ſomething in it that favour- 
ed their Enthuſiaſtick Notions. ; However, 
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PREFACE. 


ether Perſons whom I would willingly in- 
cline to 5 favourable Opinion of Ara- 
bick Learning, had not ſeen. this Book; and 
withal, hoping that I might add ſomething 


a of Annotation or 4 pendiæx, which 
MO Hob be altogether u Leſs; T at HE 
ventur dito tranſlate 1 it a new. 


in which lere is wh account ven of ſoms 
6 Man, ſome Cuſtom of the Maho- 

explains or ſomething of that 
Nature, ich. 1 hope will not be unac- 
ceptable. And leſt any Perſon ſhould, 
through miſtake; make — 4 in uſe of it, 1 
haveubjoin'd'an Appes the Defign 
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5 ien. 


* he Bookſeller to the Reader. 


Hen I firſt undertook the Publication. 
of this Engliſh Tranſlation, I thought 
it would not be ani to preſent the World with. 


4 Specimen of it if. But ſince the Intro- 
that the 


duction is ſuch, Reader can no 


more by it fe 4 Gueſs at what is contain d in 


the Book it Fo , than a Man can judge of his En. 


D tertainment by 7 eing the Cloath laid; I have | 
e 


rhou ght it neceſſary to give him 4 Bill of Fare. 

e Deſign of the Author (who was 4 Maho. 
metan File, is to ſhew ham Humane Rea- 
ſon may, by Obſervation and Ex 1 arrive 
at the Knowledge of Natural Things, aud from 
thence to S ef-. ; particularly the 

ledge of God and a Future State. And is order 
ta this, he ſuppoſes a Perſon brought up by him- 
 felf, where he was altogether deſtitute 7. any 
Iaſtruction, bat what he could get from 


Hie lays the Scene in fome Fortunate Iſand, 
Fr tuate under the Equinoctial; where he ſuppo- 


ſos this Philoſopher, either to have been bred 
(according ta Avicen's Hypotheſis, is, who con- 
ceivꝰd 4 Poſſibility of 4 Man's being forw'd by 
the Influence of the Planets upon Matter rightly 
5 F without either Father or Mother; or 


lfe expos'd in his Infancy, and providentially 5 
uckled by a Roe, Not that our Author believd 


a ſuch FOI, but — having deſi 1 ta ; 
e on. 


* 5 
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The Bookſeller to the Reader 
contrive a convenient place for his Philoſopher, 
ſo as to leave him to Reaſon by himſelf, and make 
his Obſervations without any Guide, In which 

Relation, he . es both theſe ways, without 

ſpeaking one Word in favour of either. 

Then he ſhews by what Steps and Degrees he 
advanc'd in the Knowledge of Natural Things, 
till at laſt he perceiv/d the Neceſſity of acknow- 
ledging an alete, Eternal, Wiſe Creator, and 
alſo the Immateriality and Immortality of his 
own Soul, and that its Happineſs conſiſted only 

in 4 continued Conjunction with thu fupream 


K or ones oo OS 

The Matter of this Book is curious, and full 
7 uſeful Theorems; he makes moſt uſe of the 

Peripatetick Philoſophy, which he ſeems to have 

well underſtood ; it muſt be confeſsd indeed, 
that when he comes to talk of the Union with 

God, &c. (as in the Introduction) there are 

ſome Enthuſtaftick Notions, which are par- 

.. ticularly conſider'd and refuted by the Editor 

„„ EL 

| Whoſe Deſign: in publiſhing this Tranſlation, 
was to give thoſe who are as yet unacquainted 
with it, a Taſte of the Acumen and Genius of 

the Arabian Philoſophers, and to excite you 
Scholars to the reading of thoſe Authors, obich, 

through a groundleſs Concert of their Imperti« 

7 _ and Ignorance, have been too long neg- 


— — — 


Asa 


The Bookſeller to the Reader. 

And tho we do not pretend to any Diſcoveries 
iu this Book, eſpecially at this time of Day, 
when all parts of Learning are cultivated 
i with ſo much Exactneſs; yet we hope that it 
will not be altogether uuacceptable to the cu- 
. rious. Reader, to know what the ſtate of Learning 

was among the Arabs, five hundred Tears ſince. 
And if what we ſhall here communicate, ſhall 
0 ſeem little in reſpect of the Diſcoveries of this 
=: _ diſcerning. Age; yet we are confident, that any 
| European, who ſhall compare the Learning in 

this Book, with what was publiſh'd by. any of 
his own Country-men at that time, will find 
” himſelf oblig*d in Conſcience to give bur Author 
5 fair Quarter. N * K Et 
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Abu Faaphar Ehn Tophail's 
INTRODUCTION 
Fu To the LIFE of 


Hat Ahn Votdhan. 


? * 


Is the Name of the moſt Merciſul God. 
TIDLEsstD be the Almighty and Eter- 

nal, the Infinitely Wiſe and Merci- 
ful God, + who hath taught us the Vie of the 
Pen; who out of his great Goodneſs to 


In the Name, &c.] 7his is the uſual! Form with u hich ihe 
Mahometans begin all their Writings, Books and Epiſtles. E* 
ver) Chapter in the Alcoran begnis ſo, and all their Authors 
have followed this way ever fince. The Eaſtern Chriſtians, 10 di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves from the Mahometans, begin their Writings 
with Biſmi'labi Wa'libni, Oc. In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, One God? andſo do 
the Æthiopians. Je here in England obſerve ſomething like 
this in Wills, where the uſual Form is, In the Name of God, 
Amen. | 3 
f Theſe words, (Who hath taught us the Uſe of the Pen? 
who hath taught Man what he did not know, ] are taken out 
ef the XCVI. Chapter of the Alcoran, accordirg to thoſe Editi- 
ons of is which are now in iſe : but Joannes Andreas Maurus, 
(who was Alfaqui, or chief Doctor of the Moors in Sciatinia, in 
the Kingdom of Valentia in Spain, and afterwa#s converted to 

the Chriſtian Religion in the Tear of our Lord 1487.) ſays, that 855 
it is the firſt Chapter that was written of all the Alcoran. But 
be that how it will, we may from hence, and infinite other places, 


obſerve the ſtrange way which theſe Eaſtern Writers have of Quo» — 


iing the Alcoran; for they intermix thoſe Expreſpons which they 
tale out of it with their own words, without giving the Reader 
the leaſt Notice of Hint whence they bad them, or where to find 
„„ 


5 1 


2 Abu Jaaphar Ebn Tophaibs 
Mankind, has made him underſtand Things 
which he did not know, I praiſe him for his 
excellent Gifts, and give him thanks for 
his continu'd Benefits, * and I teſtify that 
there is but One God, and that he has no 
Partner; + and that MAH OME I is his 
Servant and Apoſtle, endu'd with an excel- 
lent Spirit, and Maſter of convincing De- 
monſtration, and a victorious Sword: the 
Bleſſing of God be upon him, and his Com- 
panions, (Men of great Thoughts, and vaſt - 
Underſtandings,) and upon all his Follow- 
ers, to the End of the World. 
You ask'd me, Dear Friend, (God pre- 
ſerve you for ever, and make you Parta- 
ker of everlaſting Happineſs) to commu- 
nicate to you what I knew concerning the 
Myſteries of the Eaſtern Philoſophy, men- 
tion'd by the | Learned Avicenna: Now 
you muſt underftand, that whoever deſigns 


6 * 


And I teſtify, c.] After he had teſtiſied the Unity of the 
God bead, he immediately adds La Sharica Leho, That he has 
no Partner. Theſe words frequently occur in the Alcoran, an d 
are particularly levell d againſt the Chriftians, which Mahomet 
frequently calls Muſhricoun, i. e. Aſſociantes, Joyning Part- 
ners with God, becauſe they acknowledge the Divinity of our 
Bleſſed Saviour. e 
I The whole Mahometan Creed confiſts only of theſe two Ar- 
ticles. 1. There is no God but God, [i. e. There 7s but One 
Cod] and 2 Manomet is his Apoſtle, A very ſhort Creed, but 
their Explications of it, make amerds for its ſhortneſs. The Rea- 
dier may ſee a Paraphraſe of it out of Algazali, in Dr. Pocock's 
Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum. p. 274. 5 „ 
The Learned Avicenna] This great Man was born in Ro- 
Chara, 4 City famous for he Birth of a great many very Learned 


0 


INTRODUCTION. 3 
to attain to a clear and diſtinct I nowledge, 
muſt be diligent in the ſearch cf it. In- 
deed your . eſt gave me a noble turn of 
Thought, and brought me to the under- 
ſtanding of what I never knew before; nay, 
it advanc'd me to ſuch an elevation, as no 
Tongue, how eloquent ſoever, is able to 
expreſs; and the reaſon is, becauſe 'tis of 
a quite different nature and kind from the 

Things of this World; only this there is 
in it, that whoever has attain'd to any de- 
gree of it, is ſo mightily affected with Joy 


— 
— 1 -— wy PRE" 


® F * — . : 
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Aſen; it lyes in 96 Degrees, and 50 Minutes of Longitude, reckon- 
ing from the Fortunate Iſlands, and 39 Degrees and 50 Minutes 
of Northern Latitude, A pleaſant place, and full of goo! Build- 
inge, having without the City a great many Fields and Gardens, 
round about which there is a great Wall of XII Paraſangæ, or 
36 Miles long, which encompaſſes both the Fields and the City, 
Abulphed. Golius's Notes upon Alterganus. Thus much con- 
cerning the Place of his Nativity; he was born in the Tear of 
the Hegira 370. which is about the 986 Tear of Chri&. He was 


indeed a prodigious Scholar ; he had learn'd the Alcoran, and 


Mas well initiate i into Human Learning before he was Ten years 


old; then he ſtudied Logick and Arichmetick,and readoverEuclid 


without any help, only his Maſter fhow'd him how to demonſtrate 
the firſt five or fix Propoſitions ; Then he read Ptolemy's Alma- 
geſt, and afterwards æ great many Medicinal Books; and all 
this before he was ſixteen years old. He was not only a great Phi- 
leſopher and Phyſician, but an excellent Philolcger and Poet, A- 
mongſt other of his Learned Works, he n rote an Arabick Lexicon; 
but it is loſt. Beſides all this, he was a Vixier, and met with 
4 great many Troubles, which nevertheleſs did not abate his inde- 
fatigable Induſtry. The Soldiers once mutiny'd, and broke open 
his Houſe, and carry d him to Priſon, and would fain have per- 
ſwaded the Sultan Shemſoddaulah to have put him to Death, 
which be refuſing, was forc'd to Baniſh him. After a Life ſpens 

in Study and Troubles, having written more Learned Books than be 
* © livd Tears, he died, Aged 58 Tears. e 


4 Alu Jaaphar Ehn Tophail's 


men Pag. 268. F . | 855 | 
i Abu Hamed Algazalt] at Abu Hamed Alpazali thought 


"at 
1 


„ Wretches in Nature may pretend to this, and have in 


their Mouths fach falle and deceittul expreſſions. And 


it any one denies what they ſay, they immediately tell 
(e 


Pleaſure, and Exultation, that 'tis im- 
poſſible for him to conceal his ſenſe of it, 


but he is farc”d to utter ſome general Ex- 


preſſions, ſince he cannot be particular. 


Now if a Man, who has not been poliſh'd 
by good Education, happens to attain to 


that ſtate, he runs out into ſtrange Expreſ- 
ſions, and ſpeaks he knows not what; ſo 


that one of this ſort of Men, when in that 

ſtate, cry'd out, * Praiſe be to me! How 
wonderful am I! Another ſaid, +I am 
Jruih]! Another, That he was God, || Abu 


PIs 


— 


— * — 


* 


#us'd but n hen they (peak of God. 


lam Truth] or. I am the True God, For the Arabic 


mord Albakko Hgniffes both, and is very often us'd for one of 


ihe Names or Attiioutes of God. Kamus. Dr, Pocock. Speci- 


concerning thoſe Men who were ſo wild and Eni huſiaſtich as to 


uſe ſuch extravagant expreſſions, appears plainly from thoſe words 
o bis quoted by Dr. Pocock in his Specimen. p*267. where he 
ſays, ** People ran on to ſuch a degree, (of madneſs you may 


he fare) as to pretend to an Union with God, and a fight 


of him without the 1nterpotition of any Veil, and fami- 
_ Jiarty diſcourſe with him. And 4 little after, which ſort 
of Speeches have occaſion'd great miſchiefs among the 


common people; ſo that tome Country Fellows lay ing a- 
Cc 


40 
c 


ſide their Husbandry, have pretended to the ſame things: 
tor Men are naturally pleas'd with juch diſcourſes, as 
6c 

al promiſe them purity of Mind, and the attainment of 


« ſtrange degrees and proprieties. Now the moſt ſtupid 


you, that this Unbelief of yours proceeds from Learning 


and Logick: and that Learning is a Veil, and Legick, La- 
bour of the brain, but that theſe things which they af, 
%§ͤö;ͤ— Cr Te Corn Hamed 


A 


— 


* Syubbbeni, Praiſe be to me] Which is an expreſſion neuer 


give them a liberty to neglect their buſineſs, and with 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 
Hamed Algazali, when he had attain'd to 
it, expreſs d himſelf thus, 


"Twas what it was, tis not to be epreſs d; 
Enquire no further, but conceive the beſt, 


But he was a Man that had good Learning, 
and was well vers'd in the Sciences. What 
+ Avenpace ſays at the end of his Diſ- 
courſe concerning the UNION, is 
worth your Obſerving; There he, ſays 
That *twill appear plainly to any one that un- 
derſtands the deſign of his Book, that that de- 
gree is not attainable by the means of thoſe 
Sciences which were then in uſe; but that he 
attain'd to what he knew, by being altogether 


— — — ns — 
« firm, are diſcovered only inwardly the by the Light of 
„the TRYTH, And this which they affirm, has ipread 
eit ſelf througha great many Countries, and produc'd a 
great deal of Miſchief. Thus far Algazali. How exafly 
this anſwers the wild extravagancies of our Ent huſiaſts, let 
themſelves Fudge, And withal I would have them from hence 
learn the Mdeſty not to pretend to be ibe firſt after the Apoſiles 
who bad endeavour'd to turn Men from Darkneſs to L IG H. 
ſince they ſee ſo many worthy Perſons among the Mabometans 
gone before them. Ces 3 
+ Avenpace] This Author is oftentimes quoted by the Name 
of Ebn'ollayeg ; he was accounted 4 Philoſopher of great Inge- 
nuity and Fucgment. Maimonides, in his Epifile to R. Samuel 
Aben Tybbon, gives him 4 great Character. Abu'l Haſen Ali, 
who colleFed all his Works, and reduced them into One Volume, 
| prefers bim before all the Mahometan Philoſophers whatſoever. 
He was famous for his Poetry as well as Philoſophy ; he died young, 
being poiſon d at Fer, in the Tear of the Hegira 533. i. e. of 
Chris, 1138, or 39. others in the Tear 525, which anſwers to 
1131. Moi of his Works are imperfect. See Dr. Pococks Eleq- 
chus Scriptorum prefix'd to the Arabick Edition of this Book, * 
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6 Abu Faaphar Ebn Trophail's 


abſtracted from any thing which he had been 


acquaintea with before; and that he was fur- 
#iſh'd with other Notions altogether indepen- 


dent upon matter, and of too noble a nature 


to be any way attributed to the Natural Life, 


but were peculiar to the Bleſſed, and which 
upon that account we may call Divine Pro- 
prieties, which God (whoſe Name be prats'd) 
. beftows upon ſuch of his Servants as he 


* 


leaſes. 


Now this degree which this Author men- 
tion e, is attainable by Speculative Know- 


ledgę. (nor is it to be doubted but that he had 


reach'd ir him elf ;) but not that which we 
have jul now mention'd, which notwith- 


ſtandi::g is not ſo much different from it in 


kind as in degree : for in that which I men- 
tion'd there are ao Diſcoveries made which 
contradict thoſe which this Author means; 
but the difference conſiſts in this, vi. that 
in our way there is a greater degree of lear- 
neſs and Perſpicuity than there is in the 
other: for in this we apprehend things by 
the help of ſomething, which we cannot 
properly call a Power ; nor indeed will any 
of thoſe words, which are either us'd in 
com mon diſcourſe, or occur in the Writings 
o the Learned, ſerve to expreſs That, by 
which this ſort of Perception do's appre- 
OL I OT oo ons 
Ibis degree, which J have already men- 
tion'd, (and which perhaps I ſhould _ 
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INTRODUCTION. „ 


have had any taſte of, if your requeſt had 
not put me upon a farther ſearch) is the 
very ſame thing which Avicenna means, 
where he ſays; Then when a Man's deſires are 
raisd to a good pitch, and he is competently 

well exercis d in that way, there will appear to 
him ſome ſmall glimmerings of the Truth, as 
it were flaſhes of Lightning, very delightful, 
which juſt ſhine upon him, and then go out ; 
Then the more he exerciſes himſelf, the oftner 
hel perceive *em, till at laſt heU become ſo 


well ay rang he with them, that they will oc- 
cur to 


im ſpontaneouſly, without any exerciſe 


at all; and then, as ſoon as he perceives any 


thing, he applies himſelf to the Divine E. 


ſence, ſo as to retain ſome impreſſion of it; 


then ſomething occurs to him on a ſudden, 
whereby he begins to diſcern the Truth in every 
thing; till, through frequent exerciſe, he at laſt 
attains to a perfect Tranquility ; and that 


which us'd to appear to him only by fits and 
Starts, becomes habitual ; and that which was 
only a glimmering before, a conſtant Light; 
and he obtains à conſtant and ſteady Rnomledge. 


Thus far Avicenna. Beſides, he has given 
an account of thoſe ſeveral ſteps and de- 


grees by which a Man is brought to this 
perfection; till his Soul is like a poliſh'd 
_ Looking-glaſs, in which he beholds the 
Truth: and then he ſwims in pleaſure, and 


rejpyces exceedingly in his Mind, becauſe 


5 of the impreſſians of Truth which he per. 
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SY Abu Jaapbar Ebn Topbails 


that he ſometimes looks towards Truth, 


and ſometimes towards himſelf; and thus 


he fluctuates between both, till he retires 


from himſelf wholly, and looks only to- 
Ward the Divine Eſſence; and if he do's 
at any me look towards his own Soul, 


the onlv reaſon is, becauſe that looks to- 


w.rds God ; and from thence ariſes a perfect 
Conjunction [with God.] 


And according to this manner which he 
has deſcrib'd, he do's by no means allow 
that this Ta#e is attain'd by way of Spe- 


culation or Deduction of Conſequences. 


And that you may the more clearly ap- 
pretend the difference between the per- 


ception of theſe ſort of Men, and thoſe 
other; T ſhall propoſe you a familiar in- 
ſtance, Suppoſe a Man born Blind, but 
of quick Parts, and a good Capacity, a 


tenacious Memory, and ſolid Judgment, 


ho had liv'd in the place of his Nativity, 
till he had by the help of the reſt of his 


Senſes, contracted an acquaintance with a 


— 


know ſuch people as he met, and call 


them by their names; and knew the 
JJ nes — © 


it. When he is once attain'd thus 
far, the next thing which employs him is, 


reat many in the Neighbourhood, and 
d the ſeveral kinds of Animals, and 
Things manimate, and the Streets and 
Houſes of the Town, ſo as to go any 
Where about it without a Guide, and to 


"LION 
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names of * Colours, and the difference of 


them by their deſcriptions and defini- 
tions; and after he and learn'd all this, 
ſhould have his Eyes open'd : Why, this 
Man, when he walk'd about the Town, 


would find every thing to be exactly a- 
greeable to thoſe notions which he had 


before; and that Colours were ſuch as 
he had before conceiv'd them to be, by 
thoſe deſcriptions he had receiv'd : ſo that 
the difference between his apprehenſions 


when blind, and thoſe which he would 
have now his Eyes were opened, would 
conſiſt only in theſe two great Things, 
one of which is a conſequent of the o- 


ther, vir. a greater Clearneſs, and extream 
Delight. From whence 'tis plain, that the 
condition of thoſe Contemplators , who 


have not yet attain'd to the UNION 


[with GOD] is exactly like that of the 


Blind Man'; and the Notion which a 
Blind Man has of Colours, by their de- 
ſcription, anſwers to thoſe things which 
 Avenpace ſaid were of too noble 4 nature 
| to be any ways attributed to the Natural Life, 
and, which God beſtows. upon ſuch his Ser- 


vants as he pleaſes, But the condition of 


7 thoſe who haveattain'd tothe UNION, 
to whom God has given that which 


Nn 


LD. 


WO mo ̃ MT 
ho this inflance will ſerve to explain the meaning of the 


| Author, yet 'tis very improper, boca tis utterly impoſſible to - 
Sive a Man that is born Blind, the leaſt notion or idea of 
| Light or Colours. TTT 
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I told you could not he properly expreſs'd 
by the word POWER, is that ſecond 
State of the Blind-man cur'd. Take no- 


tice by the way, that our Similitude is 
not exactly applicable in every caſe ; 


for there is very ſeldom any one found 


that is born with his yes open, that 


can attain to theſe things without any 
help of Contemplation. N 


Now (my Dear Friend) I do not 
here, when I ſpeak of the Ideas of the 
Contemplative, mean what they learn from 


the Study of Phyſicks; nor by the no- 


tions of thoſe who have attain'd to the 
 UNTON, what they learn from the Stu- 
dy of Metaphyſicks (for theſe two ways 
of learning are vaſtly different, and muſt 
by no means be confounded.) But 
what T mean by the Ideas of the 
Contemplative is, what 1s attain'd by the 


Study of Metaphyſicks, of which kind is 


that which Avenpace underſtood; and in 
the apprehenſion of theſe things, this con- 
dition is neceſſarily requir'd , vis. that it 
be manifeſtly and clearly true; and then 
there is a middle fort of Speculation, 
between that, and thoſe who have 
attain d to the UNION, who em- 
ploy themſelves in theſe things witng 
greater perſpicuity and delight. 


"Now 
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INTNHODUHCTION 11 
3 Now Avenpace blames all thoſe that 
make any mention of this pleaſure which 
is enjoyd in the UNION, before the 
Voulgar; beſides he ſaid, that it belong d 
| to the imaginative Faculty; and promis d 
to write a Book about it, in which he 
defign'd to give an account of the whole 
matter, and deſcribe the condition of thoſe 
Who were ſo happy as to attain it clearly 
and per ſpicuouſſ; but we may anſwer 
him with the Old Proverb , viz, Don't 
ſay a thing is ſweet before you taſte ont; for 
he never was ſo good as his word, nor 
perform'd any thing like it, But tis pro- 
bable that the reaſon why he did not, 
was either becauſe he was ſtreightned for 
Time, being taken up with his Journey 
to MWahran; or elſe, becauſe he was ſenſi- 
ble, that if he ſhould undertake to give 
a deſcription of that State, the Nature of 
ſuch a kind of Diſcourſe, would unavoid- 
ably have put him upon a neceſſity of 
{peaking ſome things, which would ma- 
nifeſtly have reproach'd his own manner 
of living, and contradicted thoſe Princi- 
| ples which he himſelf had elſewhere laid 
: down; in which he encourages Men to 
| heap up Riches, and propoſes ſeveral 
ways and means in order to the acquiring 
3 Br Tg nf ig 
Me have in this Diſcourſe (as neceſlity 
z requird) diſgreſsd ſomething from the 
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main Deſign of what you defir'd; it ap- 
pears from what has been already ſaid, 
that you muſt either mean, 1. That I 


ſhould deſcribe to you, what they ſee and 
taſte, who are ſo happy as to enjoy the 


UVNION, (which is impoſſible to be 
deſcribed as it really is; and when any 
one goes about to expreſs it, either 
by Speech or Writing, he quite alters 


the thing, and ſinks into the ſpecula- 
tive way. For when you once come to 


cloath it with Letters and Words, it comes 
_ nearer to the corporeal World, and does 


by no means remain in the ſame State that 


it was in before; and the Significations of 
theſe Words, which are uſed in the explain- 
ing it, are quite alter'd; ſo that it occa- 

ſions a great many real Miſtakes to ſome, 

and makes others believe, that they are 
miſtaken, when indeed they are not; 
and the reaſon of this is, becauſe it is a 
thing of infinite Extent, comprehending 
all things in it ſelf, but not comprehended 
by any.) Or elſe the meaning of your Re- 


queſt muſt be this, that I ſhould ſhew you 


after what manner they proceed, who 


give themſelves to Contemplation. And 
this (my good Friend) is a thing which is | 


capable of being expreſsd both by Speech 


and Writing; but tis as ſcarce as old Gold, 
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eſpecially in this part of the World where 


we live; for "tis {0 rare, that there's hard: 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 
ly one of a thouſand gets ſo much as a ſmat- 


tering of it; and of thoſe few, ſcarce any, 
have communicated any thing of what they 


knew in that kind, but only by obſcure 
Hints, and Innwendo's, Indeed the * Ha- 


nifitick Sect, and the Mahometan Religion, 
doe forbid Men to dive too far into this 
matter. Nor would I have you think, 


that the Philolophy which we find in the 


Books of Ariſtotle, and + Alpharabins, and 


eee WATTS. Abs. 1 es dil. ES U 
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* The Hanifitick Sect, and the Ma homer an Religion,] That 
is, not only the Hanifit ick Sect, but even the Mahometan Relz- 
gion too, of which that Sect is a Branch, does forbid the over 


curious enquiring into theſe abſtruſe Matters. This Se was 4 
very early one among the Mahometans, for it had its Name from 


Abu Hanitah Al Nooman, who was born in the 80 year j 


Hegira, or according to others in the 70. I muſt confeſs 


that it ſeems ſomething odd, thatihe ſhould mention that Sed firſt, 
and then the Mahometan Relzgion which includes it, and if is 


had not been for the word Aſſhariyato, which, if I miflake not, 
is never us'd to expreſs any particularSef, but fignifies a Religion, 
or Law of God, I ſhould have underftood thoſe Words of the 
Sect of Mahomet Eba Edris Aſſhaphienſis. See Dr, Pocock's 
Ep2cimen p. 295. Or elſe the Hanifitick Sect and the Maho- 


metan Religion may fignifie the ſame thing, becauſe Abraham, 
(whoſe Religion the Mahometans pretend to follow) is called in 


t Alpharabius, ] Without Exception, the greateſt of all the 


Mahometan Philoſophers, reckon'd by ſome very near equal io 


Ariſtotle himſelf. Maimonides, in the Epiſtle which I juſt 


now ment ion d, commends him highly; and tho he allows A- 
vicenna 4 great ſhare of Learning, and Acumen ; yet he prefers 
Alpharabius before him, Nay, Avicenna himſelf confeſſes, that 

when he had read over Ariſtotle's Metaphyſichs forty rimes, and 
gotten them by heart ; that he never underſtood them till he 
happened upon Alpharabius's Expoſition of them He wrote Books 
of Rhetorick, Mufick, Logick, and all parts of Philoſophy ; and 


bis Writings haue been much efteemed, not only by Mahometans, 
but Jews and Chriſtians 200. He w4s @ Perſon of ſingular Ab- 
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.14 Abu Jaaphar Ebn Tophail's 
in Avicenna's Book, which he calls Alſhepha, * 
does anſwer the end which you aim at, 
nor have any of the || Spaniſh Philoſophers * 
writ fully and fetisfactorily about it. 
Becauſe thoſe Scholars which were bred 
in Spain, before the Knowledge of Lo- 
gick and Philoſophy was broach'd amongſt 
them, ſpent their whole Lives in Mathe- 

. maticks, in which it muſt be allow'd, they 
made a great Progreſs, but went no farther. +: 
Acſter them came a Generation of Men, 
who apply d themſelves more to the Art 
of Reaſoning, in which they excell'd their 
Predeceſſors, yet not ſo as to attain to true 
Perfection. So that one of them ſaid, 4 
lis hard the kinds of Ryowledge are but two, 


The One erroneoas, the Other true, ; 

L | | 5 | . | 9322 IS. | 5 7 E- 
The former profits nothing when tis gain a, | 
The other*s difficult to be attain d. . 

— HY 1 6 3 0 | | Cy 1 


ſtineuce and Cont inence, and 4 Deſpiſer of the things of this World, 
Hie is calld Alpharabius from Farab, 20e place of his Birth, _ 
which according to Abulpheda (who reckons bis Longitude not- 
from the Fortunate Iſlands, but from the extremity of the Weſtern 
Continent of Africa) bas 88 deg. 30 min. of Longitude and 44 
| deg. of Northern Latitude. He died at Damaſcus in the Tear 
3 of the Hegira 339. that 7s, about the Tear of Chriſt 950. when 


| he was about forrſcore Tears Old, = —— 
| i The Spaniſh Philoſophers.] This is not to be underſtood of 
| d ny Chriftians in Spain, but Mahometans ; for the Moors Con» | 
quer'd 4 great part of Spain in the Ninety Firſt Tear of the Hegt- 
Ta, which anſwers partly to the Tear of our Lord 710. Ates. 
wards, as Learning grew up amongſt the Eaſtern Mahometans \ © 
it increaſed proportionably among the Weſtern too, and they | 
had 4 great many Learned Men in I oledo and other Places. The 
Author of this Book was a Spaniard, 4s appears from an Ex-. 


Alter 


preſſion tomards the end of this Preſace, 
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1 After theſe came others, who ſtill ad- 
vanc'd further, and made nearer approach- 
es to the Truth; among whom there was 
i one that had a ſharper Wit, or truer no- 
1 tions of things than Avenpace, but he was 
too much taken up with Worldly Buſinefs, 
and Died before he had time to open the 
| Treaſury of his Knowledge, ſo that moſt 
„of thoſe pieces of his which are extant, 
are imperfect ; particularly his Book about 

the Soul, and his Teadbirolmotamahhid, i.e, 
| How a Man ought to manage himſelf that 
leads a Solitary Life, So are his Logicks 
> and Phyſcks, Thoſe Pieces of his which 
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are compleat, are only ſhort Tracts and 
ſome occaſional Letters. Nay, in his Epi- 
ſtle concerning the UNION, he himſelf con- 
feſſes that he had wrote nothing compleat, 
Where he ſays, That it would require a great 
5 3 deal of trouble and pains to expreſs that clear- 
' | ) which he had undertaken to prove; and, 
that the method which he had made uſe of in 


„ ; 

x 1 explaining himſelf, was not in many places ſo 
1 

7 


exact as it might have been; and, that he 
deſigwa, if he had time, to alter it, So much 
for Avenpace, I for my part never ſaw 
him, and as for his Contemporaries, they 
vVwere far inferiour to him, nor did I ever 
—ſee any of their Works. Thoſe who are 


now alive, are, either ſuch as are {till ad- 
e* voancing forwards, or elſe ſuch as have left | 
off, without attaining to perfection; if | 
"MED ow» 3 
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them. | 


there are any other, I know nothing of 


As to thoſe Works of Alpharabias which 


are extant, they are moſt of them Logicł. 
There are a great many things very du- 


bious in his Philoſophical Works; for in 


his Mellatolphadelah, i. e. The moſt excellent 
Sed, he aſſerts expreſsly, that the Souls of 


Micted Men ſhall ſuffer everlaſting Puniſh- 


ment; and yet ſays as poſitively in his 


- Politicks that they ſhall be diſſolv'd and 


annihilated, and that the Souls of the Per- 


fect ſhall remain for ever. And then in 


his Erhicks, ſpeaking concerning the Hap- 


pineſs of Man, he ſays; that it is only in this 


Life, and then adds, that whatſoever Peo- 


ple talk of beſides, 1s meer Whimſy and old 
Wives Fables, A principle, which if be- 


liev'd would make all Men deſpair of 
the Mercy of God, and puts the Good 
and Evil both upon the ſame Level, in 

that it makes annihilation the common 

end to them both. This is an Error not 


to be pardond by any means, or made 
amends for. Beſides all this, he had a 


mean Opinion of the Gift of Prophecy; 


and ſaid that in his Judgment it did be- 
long to the faculty of Imagination, and that 
he prefer'd Philoſophy before it; with a 


great many other things of the like na- 


ture, not neceſſary to be mention d here. 
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INTRODUCTION. 17 
As for the Books of Axiſtotle, Avicei- 

24's Expoſition of tlem in his Alſhep'- 
li. e. Health) ſupplies their Room, for he 
trod in the ſame ſteps and was of the 
ſame Sect. In the beginning of that 
Book, ſays, that the Truth was in his 
opinion different from what he had 
there deliver d, that he had written that 
Book according to the Philoſophy of the 


Peripatetichs; but thoſe that would know 
the Iruth clearly, and without Obſcu- 


rity, he refers to his Book, Of the Eaſt. 


ern Philoſophy. Now he that takes the 


pains to compare his Alſbepha with what 
Ariſtotle has written, will find they a- 
gree in moſt things, tho in the A!ſpepha 


there are a great many things which 


are not extant in any of thoſe pieces 


which we have of Ar:#otle, But if the 
Reader, take the literal Senſe only, ei- 
ther of the Alſbepha or Ariftotle, with 
out penetrating into the hidden Senſe, 
he will never attain to perfection, as 


Avicenna 
ſhepha, . . 

* As for Algaz4li, he often contradicts 
himſelf, denying in one place what he af- 
frm'd in another. He taxes the Philo- 


tamſelt obſerves in the Al- 


*** 


9 * — — _ — 


_ * Algazlli.] He was an Eminent Philoſopher, Born at This 
4 Famous City of Chorafan, in the Tear of the Hegira 450. of 


Chrift 1058. He died in the Tear of the Hegira 505. of Chrij 
$115. Dr, Pocock's Elenchus Scriptor. 


ſophers 
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ſophers with + Hereſy, in his Book which 


he calls Altehaphol, i. e. Deſtruction, becauſe 


they deny the Reſurrection of the Body, 


and hold that Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in a Future State belong to the 


Soul only. Then in the beginning of his 


Almizan, i. e. The Balance, he affirms po- 
ſitively, that this is the Doctrine of the * Su- 
phians, and that he was convinc'd of tlie 
truth of it, after a great deal of Study and 
Search. There are a great many ſuch 


n 
** — * 


— — — * 


| + Hereſy.) In Arabick the word Käfara, fienifies to be 
an [nfidel, but they uſe it commonly 4s we do the word Hereſy, 
viz. when 4 Perſon holds any thing erroneous in Fundamentals, 


thy' Orthodox in other points. 


The Doctrine of the Suphians.] The Suphians are an En- 


thuftaſt ich Sect amongſt the Mahometans ſomething like Quietiſts 
and Quakers ; theſe ſet up a ſtricter ſort of Diſcipline, and pre- 


zended to great Abſtinence and Contempt of the World, and alſo to 
4 greater Familiarity and ſtricter Union with God than other Set:; 


they uſed a great many ſtrange and extravagant att ions and utter 


Blaſphemous Expreſſions. Al Hoſain Al Hallagi was eminent 
 amone(t them about the Tear of the Hegira 300. Iwas he that 
wrote in one of his Epiſtles, Bleſſed is he that poſſeſſes the ſhi- 
niog light, Cc. and pretended that God dwels in him. The 


Learned among the Arabians are not agreed, about the de- 


rivation of the Word Sufi, Suphian, n ſeems not to be known 


among them till about the 200 Tear of the Hegira. The moſt pro- 


Fable Interpretation of it is from #be Arabick word Suph, which 
 fenifies Wool, becauſe thoſe that followed this Sect refuſed io 
rear Silk, and Cloathed themſelves only with Wool. Dr. Po- 
cock and Golius follow this Interpretation; tho the latter in bis. 
Lexicon ſeems 10 doubt whether it is deri d from the Greek ow7% 
or from the Arabick Siiph, The Sultan of Perſia is often call d 
the Sophy, becauſe Iimael the firſt Sultan of that Family 
new in Perſia who began to Reign in the 605 Tear of 


the Hegira, that is of our Lord the 1554, was of this Sed, viz. 
Sufi, a Suphiaen. e | | 


Contra- 


L 
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Contradictions as theſe interſpers'd in his 
Works; which he himſelf begs Pardon for 
in the end of his Mirz in Alamal [ The Bal- 
lance of Mens Actions; ] where he ſays, that 
there are Three ſorts of Opinions; 1. Such 
as are common to the Vulgar, and agree- 
able to their Notions of things. 2. 
Such as we commonly make uſe of in 
anſwering Queſtions propos'd to us. 
3. Such private as a Man has to 
himſelf, which none underſtand but 
. | thoſe who think juſt as he does. And 
then he adds, that tho? there were no 
„ more in what he had written than on- 
> || Iy this, vzz, That it made a Man doubt 
of thole things which he had imbib'd at 


s | firſt, and helpd him to remove the pre- 
„ | judices of Education, that even that 
; | were ſufficient; becauſe, he that never 
3 doubts will never weigh things aright, and 
+ | he that does not do that will never ſee, but 
T j remain in Blindneſs and Confuſion. 
„ Believe your Eyes, but full ſaſpec? your Ears, 
4 Tou'llneed no* Star-light, when the day appears. 
£ | * The word which I have here rendred Starlight, 7s Zohal in 
i © Arabick which ſignifes Saturn Tis 4 common way with 
4 ide Arabian Authors, when they intend to ſhew a vaſt diſpropor- 


lion between things, to compare the greater to the Sun and the 
leſſer to Saturn. The meaning of this Diſtich is that there is as 


, much difference between what 4 Man Uno by hearſay, or whit 
: notions he imbibes in bis Educgtion, and what he knows when he 


comes to examin things 10 the bottom, and know them experimen- 
Tally, as there is bein een Twilight and Noonday. | 
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ſophers with + Hereſy, in his Book which 
he calls Altehaphol, i. e. Deſtruction, becauſe 


they deny the Reſurrection of the Body, 
and hold that Rewards and Puniſh— 


ments in a Future State belong to the 
Soul only. Then in the beginning of his 
Almizan, i. e. The Balance, he affirms po- 
ſitively, that this is the Doctrine of the * Su- 
phians, and that he was convinc'd of the 
truth of it, after a great deal of Study and 
Search. There are a great many ſuch 
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+ Hereſy.) In Arabick the word Kafara, feenifies to be 


an Infidel, but they uſe it commonly 4s we do the word Hereſy, 
Viz. when 4 Perſon holds any thing erroneous in Fundamentals, 


tho' Orthodox in other points. _ CFF 
The Doctrine of the Suphians.] The Suphians are an En- 


 thuſuaſt ich S ect amongſt the Mahometans ſomething like Quiet iſts 
and Quakers; theſe ſer up 4 ſtricter ſort of Diſcipline, and pre- 


ended to great Abſtinence and Contempt of the World, and alſo to 


4 grtater Familiarity and ſtricter Union withGod than otherSeffs ; 
They uſed a great many ſtrange and extravagant act ions and utter 
Blaſphemous Expreſſions. Al Hoſain Al Hallagi was eminent 


amongſt tbem about the Tear of the Hegira 300. Iwas he that 


wrote in one of his Epiſtles, Bleſſed is he that poſſeſſes the fhi- 
niog light, Cc. and pretended that God dwelt in him. The 
Learned among the Arabians are not agreed, about the de- 
rivation of the Word Sufi, Suphian. It ſeems not to be known 


among them till about the 200 Tear of the Hegira. The moſt pro- 


kable Interpretation of it is from tbe Arabick word Suph, which 


fiznifies Wool, becauſe thoſe that followed this Sect refuſed 10 
rear Silk, and Cloathed themſelves only with Wool. Dr. Po- 


cock and Golius follow this Interpretation; tho the latter in his 
Lexicen ſeems ic doubt whether it is deriv'd from the Greek ow79% 
or from the Arabic Süph. The Sultan of Perſia is often call d 
:he Sophy, becauſe limacl the firft Sultan of tbat Famil) 
new in Perſia who began to Reign in the 605 Tear of 
tbe Hegira, that is of our Lord tbe 15 5% was of this Sed, viz. 
Sufi, a Suphięn. . . 3 
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Contradictions as theſe interſpers'd in his 
Works; which he himſelf begs Pardon for 


in the end of his Mir in Alamal [The Bal 
lance of Mens Actions] where he ſays, that 
there are Three ſorts of Opinions; 1. Such 


as are common to the Vulgar, and agree- 
able to their Notions of things. 2. 


Such as we commonly make uſe of in 
anſwering Queſtions propos d to us. 
3. Such private as a Man has to 


himſelf, which none underſtand but 


thoſe who think juſt as he does. And 
then he adds, that tho? there were no 


more in what he had written than on- 
ly this, v/z, That it made a Man doubt 


of thoſe things which he had imbib'd at 
firſt, and helpd him to remove the pre- 


judices of Education, that even that 


Were ſufficient ; becauſe, he that never 


doubts will never weigh things aright, and 
he that does not do that will never ſee, but 
remain in Blindneſs and Confulion. 


Believe your Eyes, but fill ſuſpeft your Ears, 


Tou'llneed no Star-light, when the day appears. 


TY * O 2 4 4 ͤ— — _——— —_— — 
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Ihe word which J have here rendred Starlight, is Zohal in 
Arabick which ſignifies Saturn 'Tis 4 common way with 
the Arabian Authors, when they intend to ſhew a vaft diſpropor- 


 Tion between things, to compare the greater to the Sun and the 


leſſer to Saturn. The meaning of this Diſtich is that there is as 


much difference between what a Man Knorr by hearſay, or what 
' notions he imbibes in his Education, and what he knows when he 
comes to examin things to the bottom, and know them experimen- 
rally, as there is bein een Twilight and Noonday. 
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This is the account of his way of Philo- 


ſophizing , the greateſt part of which is 
ænigmatical and full of obſcurity , and 
for that reaſon of no uſe to any but ſuch 


as throughly perceive and underſtand the 
matter before, and then afterwards hear it 
from him again, or at leaſt ſuch as are of 


an excellent Capacity, and can apprehend a 
thing from the leaſt intimation. The ſame 


Author ſays in his 4{jawahir Li. e. The Jewels] 


that he had Books not fit to be communi- 
cated, but to ſuch only as were qualified to 


read them, and that in them he had laid 


down the Vatted Trath; but none of them 
ever came into Spaiz that we know of: 
we have indeed had Books which ſome 


have imagin'd to be thoſe incommunicable 


ones he ſpeaks of, but 'tis a miſtake, for 
thoſe are Almaireph Alakliyah ¶ Intellectual 
notices] and the Aluaphehi walteſwiyal In- 
flation and Aiquation] and beſides theſe, a 


Collection of ſeveral Queſtions, But as for 


theſe, tho' there are ſome hints in them, 
yet they contain nothing of particular uſe 


to the clearing of things, but what you 


may meet with in his other Books. There 


are, *tis true, in his Almekſad Alaſna, ſome 


things which are more profound than what 
we meet with in the reſt of his Books, but 
he expreſsly ſays, that that Book is not 
iucommunicable; from whence it follows, 


ay 
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thoſe Books which are come to our 


hands are not thoſe incommunicable ones 


which he means. Some have fancy'd that 


there were ſome great matters contain'd in 


that Diſcourſe of his, which'is at the end 


of his Meſchal [i. e. Caſement] (which Be- 
liet of theirs, has plung'd them into inex- 
tricable Difficulties) where ſpeaking of the 


ſeveral] ſorts of thoſe who are kept from 


nearer Approaches,by the Brightneſs of the 
radiation of the Divine light, and then of 


thoſe who had attain'd to the UNION, 


he ſays of theſe later, That they apprehend- 
ed ſuch Attributes to belong to the Divine E. 
ſence as were deſtructive of its Unity; from 


whence it appear'd to them that he be- 
liev'd a fort of Multiplicity in the God- 
head, which is horrid Blaſphemy. Now 
I make no Queſtion but that the worthy 
Doctor Alzazali was one of thoſe which 
attaind to the utmoſt degree of Happineſs, 
and to thoſe heights which are proper to 
thoſe who enjoy the UNION; but as 
for his ſecret or incommunicable Books, 


which contain the manner of Revelation, 


they never came to my hands: and that 
pitch of knowledge which I have attain'd 

to, is owing to his other works and to 
Avicenna, which I read and compar'd with 
the Opinions of the preſent Philoſophers, 
till at length I came to the Knowledge 
of the Truth. Ac firſt indeed, by way ot. 
: %%% P 
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Enquiry andContemplation; but afterwards 


came to have a perfect ſenſe, and then 


{ found that I could ſay ſomething which 


{ could call my own. Now I was re- 
folv'd that you ſhould be the firſt, to 


whom I would Communicate what I 
Enew about theſe matters, both upon the 
account of the Intimacy of our Friendſhip, 


and your Candor and Integrity. Only ob- 


ſer ve, that my diſcovering to you the Ends 
which I atrain'd in this way, without prov- 
ing the Principles to you firſt, by which 
thoſe Ends are attain'd, will do you no 


more Service, than any other Story which 
you receive by tradition, or any thing 
told you in general, of which you don't 


know how to make a particular ap- 


plication, Preſuming that you will 
accept it kindly, not for any merit 
of the Author, but upon the account of 
our Friendſhip and Acquainrance; and I 
heartily defire that you mayn't ſtop here, 
but aſpire to a loftier degree: for this is 


ſo far from being able to bring you to 


thoſe heights, that is not fuſhcient to ſave 
you, Now I would lead you by the ſame 
paths which I have walk'd in before you, 
and make you ſteer by the fame Compaſs, 


rill you au rive at the ſame Point, and ſee 


fore you, ſo as not to take it on truſt any 
Jonger from me, but to experience it your 


i 


your own Eyes what I have ſeen be- 
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ſelf. But this is a matter which will 
not only require conſiderable Time, 
but alſo that you are free and diſingag'd 
from all manner of Buſineſs, and follow 
it cloſe with great Application. And 
if you are really in earneſt, and ſet a- 
bout it heartily, you will rejoyce as one 
that has Travelled all Night do's when 
the Sun riſes upon him, and will receive 
a Bleſſing for your Labour, and take 
delight in your Lord, and he will delight 
in you. And for my own part, you will 


nnd me, according to your own Hearts de- 


ſire, juſt ſuch an one as you could wiſh; 
and I hope that I ſhall lead you in the 
right way, free from Evils and Dangers ; 
and really I perceive ſome Glimmerings 
now, by the help of which I ſhall inflame 
your Deſire, and put you upon entring 
this way, by telling you the Story of 
Hai Ebn Tokahan, and A4jal, and Salaman 
(as Avicenna calls them) in which, thoſe 
that underſtand themſelves right will find 
matter of Improvement, and worthy their 
Imitation. . „„ 
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1. UR Anceſtors, of Happy Memory, 
T0 tell us, that there is an Iſland in 


the Indian Ocean, ſituate under the Equino- 


ial, where Men come into the world ſpon- 


taneouſly without the help of Father and 


Mother. This Iſland it ſeems, is bleſt with 


ſuch a due Influence of the Sun, as to be 
the moſt temperate and perfect of all places 


in the Creation; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd 
that ſuch an Aſſertion is contrary ito the 


Opinion of the molt celebrated Philoſophers 
and Phyſicians, who affirm that the fourth 
Climate is the moſt Temperate. Now if 
the reaſon which they give for this Aſſer-⸗ 
tion, Viz. That theſe parts ſituate under. 
the Equinoctial are not habitable; were drawn 
from any Impediment from the Earth, 
tis allow d that it would appear more pro- 


bable; 


26 Hai Ebn Vokdhan. 
bable; but if the rea ſon be, becauſe of the 
intenſe Heat (which is that which moſt of 
em aſſign) *tis abſolutely falſe, and the 
_ contrary is prov d by undeniable demonſtra- 
tion. For 'tis demonſtrated in Natural 
Philoſophy, that there is no other cauſe of 
Heat than Motion, or elſe the Contact and 
Light of Hot Bodies. *Tis alſo prov'd that 
the Sun, in it ſelf, is not hot, nor par- 
takes of any mix'd Quality : 'tis' prov'd 
moreover, that the thickeſt and ſmootheſt 
Bodies receive Light in the greateſt de- 
ree of perfection; and next to them, 
the thicker which are not ſmooth, and 
thoſe which are very thin receive 
no Light at all. (This was firſt demon- 
ſtrated by Avicenna, never mention'd 

before by any of the Ancients.) From 
theſe Premiſes, this Conſequence will ne- 
ceſſarily follow, vg. That the Sun do's 
not Communicate his Heat to the Earth, 
after the ſame manner as hot Bodies 
heat thoſe other Bodies which are near 
them; becauſe the Sun is not hot in it 
ſelf. Nor can it be ſaid that the Earth is 
heated by Motion, becauſe it ſtands ſtill, 
and, and remains in the ſame poſture, both 
When the Sun ſhines upon it, and when it 
does not, and yer 'tis evident to Senſe, 
that there is a vaſt difference in it, in 

reſpect of Heat and Cold, at thoſe Re: 
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ral times. Nor does the Sun firſt heat the 


Air, and ſo the Earth; becauſe we may 
obſerve in hot weather, that the Air which 


is neareſt the Earth, is hotter by much 


than that which is higher and more re- 


mote. It remains therefore that the Sun 
has no other way of heating the Earth but 


by its Light, for Heat always follows Light, 


ſo that when its Beams are collected, as 


in Burning-Glaſſes for inſtance, it fires 
all before it. Now tis Demonſtrated 
in Mathematicks, that the Sun is a Spheri- 
cal Body, and ſo is the Earth; and that the 
Sun is much greater than the Earth; and 


that part of the Earth which is at all times 
illuminated by the Sun is above half of it; 


and that in that half which is illuminated, 
the Light is moſt intenſe in the midſt; both 


hecauſe that part is the moſt remote from 
Darkneſs, which is the Circumference 
af the Circle, as alſo, becauſe it lies op- 


poſite to more parts of the Sun: and that 


thoſe parts which are neareſt the Circum- 
ference of the Circle, have leſs Light; and 
ſo gradually, till the Circumference of the 


Circle, Which encompaſſes the illuminated 
part of the Earth, ends in Darkneſs. 
982. Now that is the Center of the 


Circle of Light, where the Sun is Verti- 


cal to the Inhabitants, and then in that 


place, the Heat is moſt extreamly intenſe; 


— — :— — 


28 Hai Ebn Yokdhan. 


and ſo thoſe Countries are the coldeſt, 
where the Sun is fartheſt from being Ver- 


tical. And if there were any ſuch place 


where the Sun was always Vertical, it 
muſt needs be extream hot, Now *'tis 


demonſtrated in Aſtronomy, that the Sun 
is Vertical twice a Year only, to thoſe 
which live under the Equinoctial, via. when 


he enters into Arzes and Libra; and all the 
reſt of the Year he declines from them, 


ſix months Northward, and ſix months 


Southward; and for that reaſon they are. 


neither too hot nor too cold, but of a Mo- 


derate Temper between both. There's 
much more to be faid about this Ar- 
gument, in order to the explaining it fully, 
but it is not ſuitable to our purpoſe; I 


have only hinted it to you, becauſe it helps 


the Story a little, and makes it ſomething 


more probable that a Man may be formed | 
without the help of Father and Mother; | 
and there are ſome which affirm poſitive- 
ly that Hai Eba Tokdan was fo, others de- 


ny it, and tell the Story thus : 


9. 3. They ſay, that there lay, not far 


from this our Iſland, another Great Iſland 
very fertile and well peopled; which was 


then govern'd by a Prince of a Proud and 


Jealous Diſpoſition: he had a Siſter of | 
exquiſite Beauty, which he confind and 
reſtrain'd from Marriage, becauſe he could 
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not match her to one ſuitable to her quality. 
He had a near Relation whoſe Name was 


Jotahan, that courted this Princeſs, and 
Married her privately, according to the 
Rites of Matrimony then in uſe among 


them: it was not long before ſhe provd 
with Child, and was brought to Bed of a 


Son; and being afraid that it ſhould be 
diſcovered, {he took him in the Even- 
ing, and when ſhe had Suckled him ſhe 
put him into a little Ark which ſhe cloſed 
up faſt, and ſo Conveys him to the Sea 

ore, with ſome of her Servants and 


Friends as ſhe could truſt; and there 


with an Heart equally affected with Love 
and Fear, ſhe takes her laſt leave of him 


in theſe Words, O God, thou form'dit this 
Child out of nothing, and didſt Cheriſh hin 


in the Dark receſſes of my Womb, till he was 


S compleat in all his parts; I, fearing the Cru- 
elty of a Proud and unjuſt Ring, cammit him to 


I thy Goodneſs, hoping that thou'who art infinitely 


merciful, will be pleas d by thy gracious Pro- 
 widence to protect him, and aever leave him 
dieſtitute of th Cas forts mo ror rr. 


8.4. Then ſhe ſet him afloat, and that 
very Night the Tide carried him aſhore 


on that Iſland we juſt now mention d; 
it fortun'd that the Water being high, car- 


ried the Ark a great way on ſhore, 


farther than it would have done at ano- 


ther 


30 Hai Ebn Vokdhan. 
ther time, (for it riſes ſo high but once 2 
Year) and caſt the Ark into a little ſhady 


Grove, thick ſet with Trees, a pleaſant 
place, where he was ſecured both from 


Wind and Sun; when the Tide ebb'd, the 
Ark was left there, and the Wind riſing | 


blew an heap of Sand together be- 


tween the Ark and the Sea, ſufficient 
to ſecure him from any future danger of 
ſuch another Flood. I 

8.5. The Violence of the Waves had 
looſned the Joints of the Ark; the Boy 


was Hungry and Cryd. It happen'd for- 
tunately at that Juncture of time, that 
a Roe wandring about the Iſland in 
ſearch of her Fawn, which ſtraying | 
was devoured by an Eagle, heard | 


the Boy cry, and following the voice | 


(imagining it to have been her Fawn) | 
came up to the Ark, which ſhe immediate- | 
ly attack'd, and what with her beating | 
itt with her hoofs without, and the Boy's 
ſtiruggling within, at laſt between em both |} 
they looſned a board: as ſoon as ſhe ſaw. 
him ſhe ſhew'd the ſame natural Affection 
to him as if he had been her own, 
Suckled him and took care of him. This | 
is the account which they give, who are not | 
willing to believe that a Man can be pro- 
duced without Father or Mother. 
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9. 6. On the other hand *, thoſe who 
affirm that Hai Ebz Tokdhan was produced in 
that Iſland without Father and Mother, tell 


us, that in that Iſland, in a piece of Low 


ground, it chanc'd that a certain Mafs of 


| Farth was ſo fermented in ſome period 


of Years, that the four qualities, vi. 
Hot, Cold, Dry, Moi, were fo equally 
mix'd, that none of 'em prevaib'd over 
the other; and that this Maſs was of a 
very great Bulk, in which, ſome parts 
were better and more equally Temper'd 


than others, and conſequently fitter for Ge- 


neration; the middle part eſpecially , 
which came neareſt to the Temper of 
Man's Body. This Matter being 
in a fermentation, there aroſe ſome 
Bubbles by reaſon of its viſcouſneſs, and 
it chanc'd that in the midſt of it there 
was a viſcous Subſtance with a very 
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P. 14. Sect. 6. Thoſe who afficm that Hei Eb Tokdhan was 
produced in that Iſland without Father or Mother] The ha- 


wing our Philoſopher hatch'd after this manner, is 4 contrivance of 


Avicen's, who wrote this Story firſt, and from whom our Author 
has taken a great part of ir, He was of Opinion that ſuch a 


Formation was poſſible ; th there having never been any ſuch 
thing, is 4 ſufficient Demonſtration of the Impoſſibility of it; for 
ſince the Creation of the World the Celeſtial Bodies have had time 


enough to exert the utmoſt of their Power, and ſhed their Influ- 


' ence in order to ſuch a Production, which they having never ſo 
much as attempted yer, among ſt all the variety of their Operati- 

ons, plainly ſhew us that it is not in their power, But we muſt 

' give Philoſophers leave ſometimes to go beyond Demonſtration. 


Is obſervable, that our Author ſays nothing of the matter, but 
leaves is as he found it. 3 n 


Alt, 


14 it bie Fila, 
little bubble in it, which was divided into 
two with a thin partition, full of Spiritu- 
ous and Aerial Subſtance, and of the moſt 


exact Temperature imaginable. That the 


Matter being thus diſpos'd, there was, 
by the Command of God, a Spirit in- 


fusd into it, which was join d fo cloſely 


to it, that it can ſcarce be ſeparated from 


it even ſo much as in thought; which did 
as conſtantly influence this Maſs of mat- 


ter as the Sun do's the World. Now there 
are ſome Bodies from whence we per- 


ceive no Reflection of Light, as the 
thin Air: others from which we do 


but imperfectly : ſuch are thick Bo- 
dies which are not ſmooth (but there is a 
difference in theſe, and the difference of 


their Colours ariſes from the different man- 
ner of their Reception of the Rays: and from 


others we receive the Reflection in the 
higheſt degree, as from Bodies which are 
ſmooth and poliſh'd, as Looking-Glaſſes 
and the like; ſo that thoſe Glaſſes when 
lect ſo much Light as to kindle a Fire. So 
that Spirit which comes by the Command 
of God, do's at all times act upon all Crea- 
tures, in ſome of which notwithſtanding; 


_ 8 a particular manner will Col- 
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there appears no Impreſſion of it, but 
the rea ſon of that 15 „ becauſe | of their * 


Incapacity into whom it is infusd; of 
which kind are things inanimate which 
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The Hiſtory of 33 
are fitly repreſented in this ſimilitude, by 
the thin Air. There are another fort a— 
gain; in which there does appear fome:hing 
of it, as Vegetables and the like, which 
are repreſented by the thick Bodies we 
mention d, which are not poliſh'd. And 
then laitly, there are others, (repreſented 


by thoſe Glajles, in our laſt compariſon) in 


which the impreſſions of this Spirit are 
viſible, and ſuch we reckon all ſorts of 


Animals. But then. as theſe ſmooth 


and poliſh'd Bodies which are of the ſame 
figure with the Sun [i. e. Spherical] do 
receive the Rays in a more plentiful man- 
ner than any other whatſoever, 10 allo do 
ſome Animals receive the Influence of that 
Spirit ore than others, becauſe they are 
N to that Spirit and are formd 
after his Image : ſuch is Man particularly, 
which is hinted before where tis ſaid that 
God made Man after his own Image. 

6.7. Now, when this Form prevails to ſuch 
a degree that all others are nothing before 


it, but it remains alone, ſo as to conſume, 
withthe glory of its Light, whatſoever ſtands 
in it's way; then it is properly compared 


+ God made Man after his Auer Im ige] Theſe Words a:e 


quoted by cur Author for the Words of Maliomet, though they 


40 indeed belong 10 Moles, but we muſt know that Manomet was 
well acquainted with the Fews.from whom h learned not only ſome 

Expreſſions us'd in the Bible, but a great part of the Hiſtory of it; 
which be has margled,'and c:owded, after a coutus'd manner, into 
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34 Hai Ebn Vokdhan. 
to thoſe Glaſſes, which reflect Light upon 
themſelves, and burn every thing ele ; 


| But this is a degree which is peculiar to 
| the Prophets. F 
F. 8. But to return, and peak ſome- F 


thing more fully concerning the Opinion 
of thoſe who account for this kind of ge- 
neration; They tell us, that as ſoon as this 
Spirit was ſoin'd to the Receptacle, all 
the other powers immediately, by the Com- 
mand of God, ſubmitted themſelves to it. 
Now, oppoſite to this Receptacle, there a- 
roſe anothe r Bubble divided into three Re. 
ceptacles by thin membranes, with paſ- 
{ages from one to the other, which were 
fill'd with an aerial ſubſtance, not much Þ 
unlike that which was in the firſt Recep- | 
tacle, on'y the firſt was ſomething finer ; 
and in each of theſe three Ventricles, which 
were all taken out of one, were plac'd 
ſome of thoſe Faculties, which were ſub- 
jet ro this governing Spirit, and were 
appointed to take care of cheir reſpective 
Ste tions, and to communicate every thing, 
bot great an Anal,, lo that Spirit, Which 
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We told YOu Dciore Was plac'd in the firſt | 
<coptacie. Tight againſt this Receptacle, 1 
oppo lite to che ſecond, chere aroſe another 
third Bubble, find with an aerial ſub- 
ance, which was grofler than that which 
wn as in the other i o; this was made Be | 
the 
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: the Entertainment and preſervation of 


ſome other of the inferior Faculties. 
§. 9. Thus theſe three Receptacles were 


made in the ſame order which we have de- 


ſcrib'd, and theſe were the firſt part of 
that great Maſs which was fred n 
they ſtood in need of one another's aſſiſt- 
ance; the firſt wanted the other two as 
Servants, and they again the aſſiſtance and 
guidance of the firſt, as their Maſter and 
Director; but both theſe Receptacles, tho? 
inferior to the firſt, were nevertheleſs ſupe- 
rior to all thoſe Members which were 


form'd afterwards. The firſt Receptacle, 


by the power of that Spirit which was 
joyn'd to itiand its continual flaming Heat, 
was form'd into a Conical figure, like that 
of Fire, and by this means that thick Bo- 


dy, which was about it, became of the 


ſame figure, being ſolid Fleſh cover'd with 
2 thick Membrane. This is what we call 
the Heart. Now conlidering the great ex- 
pence of Moiſture, which mutt needs be 
where there is ſo much Heat, twas abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome 


part form'd, whoſe Office it ſhould be con- 
tinually to ſupply this defect; Otherwiſe 
it would have been impoſſible to have ſub- 
ſiſted long. Twas alſo neceſſary that [this 
forming Spirit] ſhould have a Sence both 


of what was convenient for him, and what 


was hurtful, and accordingly attract the 
OR, 5 one 
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to thoſe Glaſſes, which reflect Light upon 
themſelves, and burn every thing elſe ; 
But this is a degree which is peculiar to 
the Prophets. 

d. 8. But to return, and ſpeak ſome- 
thing more fully concerning the Opinion 
of thoſe who account for this kind of ge- 
neration; They tell us, that as ſoon as this 
Spirit was join'd to the Receptacle, all 


the other powers immediately , by the Com- 


mand of God, ſubmitted themſelves to it. 


Now, oppoſite to this Receptacle, there a- 
roſe another Bubble divided into three Re. 


ceptacles by thin membranes, with paſ- 
ſages from one to the other, which were 


Hill'd with an aer al ſubſtance, not much. 


unlike that which was in the firſt Recep- 
tacle, only the firſt was ſomething finer ; 


and in each of theſe three Ventricles, which 


were ali taken out of one, were plac'd 
ſome of thoſe F *aculties, which were ſub- 
_ co this governing Spirit, and were 


ana Ointed to take care of their reſpective 


Ste tions , and to e e every thing, 
bot great and finall, to that Spirit, which 


we told v3u before was plac'd in the firſt 
Recepracle. Fight againſt this Receptacle, 
oppolits to the ſecond, chere aroſe another 


third Bubble, fill d With an aerial ſub- 


tance, whic! 1 was groſſer than that which 


was in the other two; chis was made for 


the | 
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the Entertainment and preſervation of 
ſome other of the interior Faculties. 
d. 9. Thus theſe three Receptacles were 


made in the ſame order which we have de- 


{crib*d, and theſe were the firſt Fs of 


; NOW 


that great Maſs which was form'd; 
they ſtood in need of one another's aſſiſt- 


ance; the firſt wanted the other two as 


Servants, and they again the aſſiſtance and 
guidance of the firſt, as their Maſter and 
Director; but both theſe Receptacles, ' tho? 
inferior to the firſt, were nevertheleſs ſupe- 


rior to all thoſe Members which were 


form®d afterwards. The firſt Receptacle, 
by the power of that Spirit which was 


joyn'd to iti and its continual flaming Heat, 
was form'd into a Conical figure, like that 
of Fire, and by this means that thick Bo- 


dy, which was about it, became of the 


fame figure, being ſolid Fleſh coverd with 
2 thick Membrane. This is what we call 


the Heart. Now conſidering the great ex- 


pence of Moiſture, which muſt needs be 
Where there is ſo much Heat, twas abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome 


part form'd, whoſe Office it ſhould be con- 


tinually to ſupply this defect; Otherwiſe 


it would have been impoſſible to have ſub- 


ſiſted long. "Twas alſo neceſſary that [this | 
forming Spirit] ſhould have a Sence both 


of what was convenient for him, and what 


was hartful, and accordingly attract the 


C3 one 
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one and repel the other. For theſe Ser- 
vices there were two parts form'd, with 


their reſpective Faculties, vi. the Brain 


and the Liver: the firſt of theſe preſided 


over all things relating to Senſe, the latter 
over ſuch things as beiong'd to Nutrition: 
both of theſe depended upon che Heart for 


a ſupply of Heat, and the recruiting of their 
proper Faculties. To eſtabliſn a good Correſ- 
pondence between all theſe, there were 
Ducts and Paſſages interwoven, ſome big- 


ger, ſome leſſer, according as neceſſity * 
guir d;and theſe are the Arteries and Veins. 


Thus much for a Taſte : ; they that tell the 


Story g go on farther, and give you a parti- 
cular account of the Formation of all the 


arts, as the Phyſicians do of the Forma- 


tion of the Fetus in the Womb omitting no- 


thing till he was compleatly form'd, and juſt 
like an Er ready for the Birth. In this 


account they are fore d to be beholding to 


this vaft Maſs of Earth, which you 
are to ſuppoſe was of a moſt exact mix- | 
ture, and cohtain'd in it all manner of ma- 
terials Proper for tlie making Man's Body, 
and thoſe 8 <7 
at lair, when he was Compleat in all his 
Parts, as if the? Maſs had been in labour, 
ag Coverings, which he was wrapp'd up | 


10 
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„Sc. which cover it; till 


„burſt afunder, and the reſt of the Dirt 


_ d and cracked in pieces. The Infant 
3 being tvs | brought into the World, and 


find- 
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The Hiſtory of — + 
finding his Nouriſhment fail him, cry'd 
for want of Victuals, till the Roe which 
had loſt her Fawn heard him. Now, both 
thoſe who are of the otherOpinion and thoſe 
whoare tor this kind of generation, agree 
in all the other particulars of his Educa- 
tion and what they tell us is tis. 

9. 10. They fay that this Roe livd in 
good Paſture ſo that ſhe was fat, and had, 
ſuch plenty of Milk, that ſhe was very we ell 
able ro maintain the Child; ſhe took great 
care of him, and never left him, but when 
hunger forcd her: and he grew fo well ac- 
! quainted with her, that if at any time ſhe 
ſtaid away from him a little longer than 
1 mats he'd cry pitifully, and ſhe, as — 
as ſhe heard him, came running 
L ane beſides all this, he enjoy d this Tg 
1. pineG, that there . as no Bealt of prey in 
the whole Iſland. 

$. 11. Thus he went on, Living only 
upon what he Suck'd till he was Two 
Years Old, and then he began to ſtep a 
little and Breed his Teeth. He always 
followed the Roe, and ſhe ſhew'd all the 
tenderneſs to him imaginable; and us'd 
to carry him to places where Fruit Trees 


„grew, and fed him with the Ripeſt and 


Sweeteſt Fruits which fell from the Trees; 
and for Nuts or ſuch like, ſhe usd to 
break the Shell with her Teeth, and give 
him the Kernel ; (ill Sue him, as often 
(. 3 as 
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as he pleas'd, and when he was thirſty 


ſhe ſhew'd him the way to the water. If 
the Sun ſhin'd too hot and ſcorchd him, 
ſhe ſhaded him; if he was cold ſhe che- 


riſh'd him and kept him warm ; and when 
Night came ſhe brought him home to his 


old Place, and covered him partly with 


her own Body, and partly with ſome Fea- 
thers which were left in the Ark, which 


had been put in with him when he was 
firſt expos'd. Now, when they went out 
in the Morning, and when they came 


home again at Night, there always went 
with them an Herd of Deer, which lay 


in the ſame place where they did; ſo that 


the Boy being always amongſt them learn'd 
their voice by degrees, and imitated it ſo 
exactly that there was ſcarce any ſenſible 
dificrence; nay, when he heard the voice 
of any Bird or Beaſt, he'd come very near 

it, being of a moſt excellent Apprehenſion. 
But of all the voices which he imitated, he 
made moſt uſe of the Deers, which he was 


Maſter of, and could expreſs himſelf as they 
do, either when they want help, call their 
Mates , when they would have them 
come nearer , or go farther off, (For 
you mult know that the Brute Beaſts have 


different Sounds to cxpreſs theſe different 


things.) Thus he contracted ſuch an Ac- 


quaintancc with the Wild Beaſts, that 
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they were not afraid of him, nor he of 


them. 5 
5. 12. By this time he began to have 
the Ideas of a great many things fixd 


in his mind, fo as to have a deſire to 
ſome, and an averſion to others, even 
when they were abſent. In the mean 


while he conſider d all the ſeveral ſorts of 
Animals, and ſaw that they were all clo- 


thed either with Hair, Wool, or ſeveral 
ſorts of Feathers : he conſider d their great 


Swiftneſs and Strength, and that they were 
all arm'd with Weapons defenſive, as 
Horns, Teeth, Hoofs, Spurs, Nails, and 
the like. But that he himſelf was Na- 


| ked and Defenceleſs, Slow and Weak, ia re- 
| ſpect of them. For whenever there hap- 


pened any Controverſy about gathering 


of ſuch ripe Fruits as fell from the Trees; 
he always came off by the worſt, for they 


could both keep their own, and take a- 
way his, and he could neither beat them 


off, nor run away from them. 


d. 13. He obſerv'd belides that his Fel- 
low-Fawns, tho' their Fore-heads were 


ſmooth at firſt, yet afterwards had Horns 
bud out, and tho they were feeble at firſt, 


vet afterwards grew very Vigorous and 


Swift. All theſe things he perceived in them, 


which were not in himſelf; and when he 
had conſider'd the Matter, he could not 


imagine what ſhould be the reaſon of this 
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1 then he conſider d ſuch Ani- 


als as had any Deſect or Natural Im- 


pere lion, but amongſt them all he could 
find none like kin He took Notice 


that the Paſſages of the Excrements were 


cover d in all other Creatures beſides him- 


Helf: that by which they voided their grofſer 


Excrements, With a Tail; and that which 


ſerv'd for the voiding of their Urine, with 
Hair or ſome ſuch like thing. Beſides, he 


obſerv'd that their Privy parts, Were more 
concealed than his own were. 


& 14. All theſe things were matter of 5 
great Grief to bim, and When he had per- 
pl. > d himſeif very much with the thoughts 


of them, a and was now near ſeven Vears Old, 
he deſpair'd utterly of having thoſe things 
grow upon him, the want of which made 


him ſo uneaſy. He therefore relolv'd to help 


himſelt, and thereupon g gets him ſome Broad 
Leaves of Trees, of w hich he made two Co- 
verings, one to wear behind, the other 


before; and made a Girdle of Palm-Trees 
und Ruſhes Twitted together, to Hang his 
coverings upon, and Ty'd it about his 
waſte, and to wore 4. But alas it would 


not laſt long, tor the Leaves wither'd and 
dropr away; to that he was forc'd to get 


„ More,; Which he doubled and put toge- 


ther as well as he could, Plaiting the 
Leaves one upon another, which made it a 


little more e durable, but not much. Then 
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divided it into two equal parts, one of which 
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having broke a Bough from a Tree and fitt- 


ed the Ends of it to his Mind, he ſtript 
of the Twigs and made it ſmooth; 
with this he began to attack the Wild 


Beaſts, aſſaulting the weaker, and defend- 


ing himſelf againſt the ſtronger. By this 
means he began a little to know his own 
Strength, and perceiv'd that his Hands 
were better than their Feet; becauſe by the 


help of them, he had provided wherewith- 


al to cover his Nakedneſs, and alfo gotten 
him a Defenſive Weapon, ſo that now he 
had no need of a Tail, nor of thoſe Na- 


tural Weapons which he had ſo wiſh'd fol 


at fin. SY 55 
d. 15. He was now above Seven Years 
Old, and becauſe the repairing of his Cover- 


ing of Leaves ſo often, was very troubleſome 


to him, he had a deſign of taking the 
Tail of ſome Dead Beaſt, and wearing it 
himſelf; but when he perceiv'd that all 
Beaſts did conſtantly avoid thoſe which 
were Dead of the ſame kind, it made him 


doubt whether it might be ſaſe or not; 
at laſt, by chance he found a Dead Eagle, 
and obſerving that none of the Beaſts 
ſhew'd any averſion to that Carcaſs, he 


concluded that this would ſuit his pur- 


poſe : and in the firſt place, he cuts off the 
Wings, and the Tail whole, and ſpreads the 


Feathers open; then he drew off the Skin, and 


he 
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he wore upon his Back, with the other he 
covered his Navel and Secrets: the Tail 
he wore behind, and the Wings were plac'd 
upon each Arm. This Dreſs of his an- 
{wer'd ſeveral Ends; for in the firſt place 
it cover'd his Na kedneſs, and help'd to keep 
him warm, and then it made him ſo fright- 
ful to the Beaſts, that none of them car'd 


to meddle with him, or come near him; 
only the Roe his Nurſe, which never left 


him, nor he, her; and when ſhe grew 
Old and Feeble, he us'd to lead her where 
there was the beſt Food, and pluck the 
beſt Fruits for her, and give her them 
bm: oy VV 

8. 16. Notwithſtanding this ſhe grew 
lean and weak, and continu'd a while in 
a languiſhing Condition, till at laſt ſhe Dyed, 
and then all her Motions and Actions ceas'd. 
When the Boy perceiv'd her in this Con- 


dition, he was ready to dye for Grief. He 
cCall'd her with the fame voice which ſhe 
us'd to anſwer to, and made what Noiſe 


he could, but there was no Motion, no 


Alteration. Ihen he began to peep into 


her Eyes and Ears, but could perceive no 
viſible defect in elier ; in like manner he 


examind all the parts of her Body, and 


found nothing amis, but every thing as it 


ſhould be. He had a vehement deſire to 
ind, if polſible, that part were the defect 


was, that he miglit remove it, and ſhe re- 
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turn to her former State, of Life and Vi- 


gour. But he was altogether at a loſs, 
how to compaſs his deſign, nor could he 
poſſibly bring it about. 

FS. 17. That which put him upon this 


| ſearch, was what he obſerv'd in himſelf. 


He took Notice that when he {ſhut his 


| Eyes, or held any thing before them, he 
could fee nothing at all, till that Obſta- 


cle was removed; and ſo when he put 
his Fingers into his Ears, that he could 
not hear, till he took em out again; and 
when he cloſed his Noſtrils together, he 


ſmelt nothing till they were open'd ; from 


whence he concluded. that all his Senſes 


and Actions were liable to Obſtacles and 
Impediments, upon the removal of which, 


the ſame Operations return'd to their for- 


mer courſe. Therefore, when he had ex- 
amin'd every External Part of her, and 


found no viſible defect, and yet at the 


ſame time perceiv'd an Univerſal Ceſſation 
of Motion in the whole Body, not pecu- 


liar to one Member, but common to them 


all, he began to imagine that the hurt 
was in ſome part, which was moſt remote 
from the ſight, and hidden in the inward 


part of the Body; and that this Part was 
of ſuch nature and uſe, that without its 
help, none of the other External Parts could 


exerciſe their proper Functions; and that 
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was Univerſal, and a Ceſſation of the whole 
enſu'd. 

d. 18. This made him very deſirous to 
find that part if poſſible, that he might 
remove the defect from it, that ſo it might 
be as it usd to be, and the whole Body 
might enjoy the Benckit of i it, and the ſame 
_ courſe of Actions follow as before. He had 
before obſerv'd, in the Bodies of Wild Beaſts Þ|Þ 
and other Animals, that all their Mem- þ 
bers were ſolid, and that there were only þÞ|Þ 
three Cavities, 212. The Skull, the Breaſt, _ | 
and the Belly ; he imagin'd therefore that - 
this Part which he wanted, muſt needs be 
in one of theſe Cavities, and above all, 
he had a ſtrong perſuaſion that it was in 
the middlemoſf of them. He verily be- 
hev'd, that all the Members ſtood in need 
of this part, and that from thence it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, that the Seat of it mult 
be in the Centre. And when he re- 
flected upon his own Body, he felt ſuch x 
2 part in his Breaſt, of which he had this 
notion, viz. That it was impoſſible for 
for him to ſubliſt without it, ſo much as 
the twinkling of an eye, tho” he could at 
the ſame time conceive a poſſibility of ſub- 
fiſting without his other parts, vis. his 
Hands, Feet, Ears, Noſe, Eyes, or even 
his Head. And upon this account, when- 

- ever. he. fought with any Wild Beaſt, he 


always took particular care to guard: his 
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Breaſt; becauſe of the Apprehenſion which 


; he had of that Part, which was contain'd 
f in it. 


d. 19. Having, by this way of reaſon- 
ing, aſſur'd himſelf that the diſaffected Part 
lay in the Breaſt; he was reſolv d to make 

a ſearch, in order to find it out, that what- 


ſoever the Impediment was, he might 
; remove it if poſſible; but then again, he 


Was was afraid on the other ſide, leſt his 
Undertaking ſhould be worſe than the Diſ- 
ceaſe, and prove prejudicial. He began to 
conlider next, whether or no he had ever 
remembred any Beaſts, or other Animals, 
which he had ſeen in that condition, re- 
cover again, and return to the ſame State 
which they were in before: but he could 
call to Mind no ſuch Inſtance; from 
whence he concluded, that it ſhe was let alone 
there would be no hopes at all, but if he ſhould. 
be ſo fortunate as to find that Part, and find 
: the Impediment, there might be ſome hope. 
; Upon this he refolv'd to open her Breaſt - 
and make enquiry ; in order to which he 
provides himielt with {harp Flints, and 
Splinters of dry Cane almoſt like Knives, 
with which he made an inciſion between the 
Ribs, and cutting through the Fleſh, came 
to the Diaphraama; which he finding very 
Tough and not ealily broken, aſſurd him- 
ſelf, that ſuch a Covering mult needs be-“ 
long to that part which he lookt for, bad 
1 855 1 that 
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that if he could once get through that, he 


ſhould find it. He met with ſome diffi- 


culty in his Work, becauſe his Inſtruments 
were none of the beſt, for he had none 
but fuch as were made either of Flint or 


$. 20. However, he ſharpned 'em a- 


gain and renewed his Attempt with all the 


Skill he was Maſter of. At laſt he broke 
through, and the firſt part he met with 

was the Lungs, which he at firſt fight 
miſtook, for that part which he ſearch'd 


for, and turn'd 'em about this way and 


that way, to ſee if he could find in them 


the cauſe of the Diſeaſe. He firſt happen'd 
upon that Lobe which lay next the fide 


[which he had open'd] and when he per- 


ceiv'd that it did lean ſideways, he was 
ſatisfy'd that it was not the part he look d 


for, becauſe he was fully perſwaded, that 
that muſt needs be in the midſt of the Bo- 
dy, as well in regard of Latitude as Lon- 
gitude. He proceeded in his ſearch, till at 


laſt he found the Heart, which when he 
faw cloſed with a very ſtrong Cover, and 


faſtned with ſtrong Ligaments, and cover- 


ed by the Lungs on that fide which he had |. 


open'd; he began to ſay to himſelf, © If 
this part be ſo on the otherſide as it is 


„on this which I have open'd, then tis 
« certainly in the midſt, and without 


doubt 
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great deal of pains, he made 
and when he had laid the Heart bare, and 

perceiv d that it was {ſolid on every fide, 
he began to examin it, to ſee if he could 
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« doubt the ſame TI look for; eſpecially con- 
“ fidering the Conveniency of the Situation, 
« theComlineſs andRegularity of its Figure, 


« the Firmneſs and Solidity of the Fleſh, 
« and beſides, its being guarded with ſuch 
%a Membrane as I ha ve not obſerv'd in any 


% part. Upon this he ſearches the other 
ſide, and finding the fame Membrane on 
the inſide of the Ribs, and the Lungs in 


the ſame poſture, which he had obſerv'd 
on that fide which he had open'd firſt, 
he concluded the Heart to be the part which 


he look'd tor. 


d. 21. Therefore he firſt Attacks the 


Pericardium, which, after a 5 and a 


find any hurt in it; but finding none, he 
ſqueez'd it with his Hands, and perceiv'd 


that it was hollow. He began than to 
think that what he look d for, might poſ- 
ſibly be contain'd in that Cavity. When 
he came to open it, he found in it two 


Cavities, one on the right ſide, the other 
on the left. That on the right ſide was full 


of clotted Blood, that on the left quite 
empty. Then (ſays he,) without all 
« doubt, one of thoſe two Cavites mutt 
“ needs be the Receptacle of what L. 
I look for; as for that on this ſide there's 
5 5 nothing 


ift to tear; 
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nothing in it but congealed Blood, 
* which was not ſo, be ſure, till the 
* whole Body was in that condition in 


„ which it now is“ (for he had obſerv'd 
that all Blood congeals when it flows from 
the Body, and that this Blood did not dif- 


fer in the leaſt from any other,) “ and 


< therefore what J look for, cannot by any 
* means, be ſuch a matter as this; for 
that which I mean, is fomething which 
& 1s peculiar to this place, which I find 


« I could not ſubſiſt without, ſo much as 


the Twinkling of an Eye. And this is 
that which I look'd for at firſt, For as 


« for this Blood, how often have I loſt a 
« great deal of it in my Skirmiſhes with 
the Wild Beaſts, and yet it never did 


me any conſiderable harm, nor rendred 
« me incapable of performing any Action 
of Life, and therefore what I look for 
js not in this Cavity. Now as for the 
“ Cavity on the left fide, I find 'tis alto- 


« gether empty, and I have no reaſon in 


the World to think that it was made 
jn vain, becauſe I find every part ap- 
„ pointed for fuch and ſuch particular 
« Functions. How then can this Ven- 


« tricle of the Heart, which J ſee is of fo 


cc excellent a Frame, ſerve tor no uſe at all? 
« T cannot think but that the ſame thing 
c which I am in ſearch of, once dwelt _ 
«„ here, but has now deſerted his Habi- 
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tc tation and left it empty, and that the 


« Abſence of that thing, has occaſmn'd 
ce this Privation of Senſe and Ceſſation of 
« Motion, which happend to the Bo- 


„ dy. Now when he perceiv'd that the 
Being which had inhabited there before, 


had left its Houſe Before it fell to Ruine, 


and forſaken it when as yet it continu'd 


Whole and entire, he concluded that it 
was highly probable that it would never 


return to it any more, after its being ſo 
cut and mangled. 5 


d. 22. Upon this the whole Body ſeem'd 
to him a very inconſiderable thing, and 
Worth nothing in reſpect of that Being, 
he believed once inhabited, and now 
had left it. Therefore he applied himſelf 
wholly to the conſideration ſof that Be- 


ing. What it was? and how it ſubſiſted ? what 


Joyn'd it to the Body? Whether it went, and 


by what paſſage, when it left the Body? What 


was the Cauſe of its Departure, whether it were 


of its own accord ? and in caſe it went away 


Voluntarily, what it was that rendred the Bo- 


ay ſo diſagreeable to it, as to make it forſake it? 


And whilſt his Mind was perplext with 


ſuch variety of Thoughts, he laid aſide all 
concern for the Carcaſs, and threw it 
away; for now he perceiv'd that his Mo- 
ther, which had Nurs'd him fo Tender. 
ly and had Suckled him, was that joe 
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thing which was departed: and from 
it proceeded all thoſe Actions by which 


ſhe ſhew'd her Care of him, and Aﬀection 
to him, and not from this unactive Body; 


but that the Body was to it only as an In- 
ſtrument or Tool, like his Cudgel which 


he had made for himſelf, with which he 
_ uſed to Fight with the Wild Beaſts. So 
that now, all his regard to the Body was. 
remov'd, and transferr'd to that by which 
the Body is govern'd, and by whoſe Power 


it moves. Nor had he any other deſire but 


to make enquiry after that. 


| 9. 23. In the mean time the Carcaſs 


of the Roe began to putritie, and emit 
Noiſome Vapours, which ſtill increas d 
his averſion to it, ſo that he did not care 
to ſee it. "Twas not long after that he | 


chancd to ſee two Ravens engag'd ſo 


furiouſly; that one of them ſtruck down the | 
other Stark Dead; and when he had done, 
he began, to ſcrape with his Claws till he 

had digg'd a Pit, in which he Buried the 


Carcaſs of his Adverſary. Our Philoſo- 


pher obſerving this, ſaid to himſelf, How | 
well has this Raven done in Burying the Bo- 
| dy of his Companion, tho? he did ill in Rilling 


him? How much greater reaſon was there for 
me to have been forward in performing this 


| Office to my Mother? Upon this he makes 
a Grave, and lays his Mother into it, and 
' Buries her. He proceeded in his Enquiry 


CON» 
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Apprehend what it was; when he look. d 
upon the reſt of the Roes, and perceiv'd 
that they were of the ſame form and figure 

with his Mother, he belicv'd that there 

Was in every one of them {ſomething which 
| þ govern'd and actuated them, like that which 

had actuated and govern'd his Mother 
formerly: and for the fake of that like- 

| neſs he us*d to keep in their Company, and 

| ſhew affection towards them. He conti- 
| nued a while in this condition, Contem- 
| plating the various kinds of Animals and 
Plants, and walking about the Coait of 
his Ifland, to ſee if he could find any thing 
like himſelf; (as he obſervd that every 
| Tndividual Animal, and Plant, had a 
| great many more like it.) But all his 
| ſearch was in vain, And when he 
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concerning what that ſhould be by whiclt 
the Body was govern'd, but could not 


* 


perceiv'd that his Iſland was encom- 


| paſs'd by the Sea, he thought that there 
| was no other Land in the World but only 
that Iſland. 


d. 23. It happend that by Collifion 4 


E 


Fire was kindled among a parcel oi Reeds 
or Canes; which ſcar d him at firſt, as be- 
ing a Sight which he was altogether a Stran- 


ger to; fo that he ſtood at a diſtance a 
good while, ſtrangely ſurpriz'd, at laſt he 


| came nearer and nearer by degrees, ſtill 


D 2 | 1 ob- 


* 
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obſer ving the Brightneſs of its Light and 
marvellous Efficacy in conſuming every 


thing it touch'd, and changing it into its | 


own Nature; till at laſt, his Admiration 
of it, and that innate Boldneſs and For- 
titude, which God had implanted in his 
Nature prompted him on, that he ven- 
tur'd to come near it, and ſtretch'd out 
his Hand to take ſome of it. But when 
it burnt his Fingers and he found there 


was no dealing with it that way, he en- | 


_ deavourd to take a ſtick, which the Fire 
had not as yet wholly ſeiz d upon; ſo taking 
hold on that part which was untouch'd 
he eaſily gain'd his purpoſe, and car- 
ried it Home to his Lodging (for he 
had contrived for himſelf a convenient 
place) there he kept this Fire and added 
Fuel to it, admir'd it wondertully, and 


tended it night and day; at night eſpeci- 
ally, becauſe its Light and Heat ſupplyd 


the abſence of the Sun; ſo that he was 
extreamly delighted with it, and reckon'd 
it the moſt excellent of all thoſe things 


Which he had about him. And when he | 
bObſerv'd that it always mov'd upwards, 
he perſwaded himſelf that it was one of 


thoſe Celeſtial Subſtances which he ſaw 


ſhining in the Firmament, and he was 
continually trying of its power, by throw- 


ing things into it, which he perceiv d it 


operated 
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operated upon and conſum'd, ſometimes 
ſooner, ſometimes ſlower, according as the 
Bodies which he put into it were more or 
leſs combuſtible. Os a 
d. 25. Amongſt other things which he 


put in to try its ſtrength, he once flung 


in ſome Fiſh which had been thrown a- 


ſhore by the Water, and as foon as ere 


ne {melt the Steam, it rais'd his Appe- 
tite, ſo that he had a Mind to Taſte cf 
them ; which he did, and found *em very 
agreeable and from that time he began to 
uſe himſelf to the Eating of Fleſh, and ap- 
phed himſelf to Fiſhing and Hunting till. 
he underſtood thoſe ſports very well: up- 
on this account he admir'd his Fire 
more and more, becauſe it help'd him to 


' ſeveral forts of Proviſion which he was al- 


together . rang with before. _ 
$. 26, And now when his Affection 


towards it was increas'd to the higheſt de- 
gree, both upon the account of its Bene- 


ficial Effects, and its Extraordinary Power; 


he began to think that the Subſtance which 
was departed from the Heart of his Mo- 


ther the Roc, was, if not the very ſame 
with it, yet at leaſt ofa Nature very much 
like it. He was confirm'd in his Opinion, 
becauſe he had obſervd in all Animals, 
that as long as they liv'd, they were con- 
ſtantly warm without any Intermiſſion, 
and as conſtantly Cold after Death. Be- 
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ſides he found in himſeſf, that there was 


A greater degree of Heat by much in his 


Breaſt, near that place where he had made 
the Incifion in the Roe. This made him 


think that if he could diſſect any Animal 


alive, and look into that Ventricle which 


he had found empty when he diſſected his 
Dam the Roe, he might poſſibly find it 


full of that Subſtance which inhabited it, 
and ſo inform himſelf whether it were of 
the Subſtance with the Fire, and whether 


it had any Light or Heat in it or not. 


In order to this he took a Wild Beaſt 


and ty d him down, ſo that he could not 
tir, and diſſected him after the ſame man- 
ner he had diſſected the Roe, till he came 
to the Heart; and Eſſaying the left Ven- 
tricle firſt, and opening it, he perceiv'd 
it was full of an Airy Vapour, which look'd 


like a little Miſt or white Cloud, and put- 
ting in his Finger, he found it hotter than 


he could well endure it, and immediatel 


the Creature Dyed. From whence he aſ- 


ſuredly concluded, that it was that Moiſt 
Vapour which communicated Motion to 


that Animal, and that there was accord- 


ingly in every Animal of what kind ſo- 
ever, fomething like it vpon the departure 


of which Death follow*'d. 


F. . He had then a great deſſre to 
En Uire into the other parts of Animals, | 
Sad our their Order and Situation, their 
5 8 f quan- 
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Quantity and the manner of their Con- 
nexion one with another, and by what 
means of Communication they enjoy the 
Benefit of that Moiſt Vapour, ſo as to live 
by it. How that Vapour is continu'd the 
time it remains, from whence it has its 
Supplies, and by what Means its Heat is 
preſerv'd. The way which he us'd in this 
Enquiry was the iſſection of all ſorts of Ani- 
mals, as well Living as Dead, neither did he 


leave off to make an accurate Enquiry into 


them, till at length he arrived to the higheſt 
degree of Knowledge in this kind which the 
moſt Learned Naturaliſts ever attain'd to. 

d. 28. And now he Apprehended plain. 


ly that every particular Animal, tho? it had 


a great many Limbs, and variety of Senſes 


and Motions, was nevertheleſs Oze in re- 
ſpe& of that Spirit, whoſe Original was 
from one firm Manſion, viz. the Heart, 
from whence its Influence was diffus'd a- 
mong all the Members And that all the 


Members were ſubſervient io it, or in- 
form'd and ſupported by it, and that this 
Spirit made uſe of thoſe Members, in tlie 


ſame manner as a Soldier do's of his Wea- 
Pons, or an Huntſman or Fiſherman of 
his Tackling, who makes uſe of different 
ways and things, according to the differ- 
-ence of the Creatures he intends to catch. 
Now the Soldiers Weapons are ſome of 
Emm defenſive and offenſive, and the Sportſ- 
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| man's too are ſome for Land, and ſome 
| for Water: So the Anatomiſts Inſtruments, 
are ſome for Fiſſion, others for Fraction, 
and others for Perforation. And thus tho? 
the Body was Oze, yet that governing Spi- 
| rit made uſe of it ſeveral ways, according 
do the reſpective uſes of each Member, 
| and the ſeveral ends which it propos'd to 
obtain. W's 
g. 29. Thus he perceiv'd that there was 
all this while but C/ Animal Spirit, whoſe 
Action when he made uſe of the Eye, 
was Sight; when of the Ear, Hearing; 
when of the Noſe, Smelling; when of the 
Tongue, Taſting; and when of the Skin 
and tleih, Feeling. When it employ'd any 
Limb, then its Operation was Motion; and 
when it made uſe of the Liver, Nutrition 
[| and Concoction. And that, tho? there were 
| Members fitted to every one of theſe uſes, 
BY yet none of them could perform their re- 
| ſpective Offices, without having Corre- 
ſpondence with that Spirit, by means of 
| 
| 
| 
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the Nerves; and that if at any time it 
chancd that their paſſages were either 
broken off or obſtruc | 
would be altogether uſeleſs. Now theſe 

Nerves derive-this Spirit from the Brain, 
which has it from the Heart (and con- 
tains abundance of Spirit, becauſe it is di- 
f yided into a great many partitions) and by 

| what means ſoever any Limb is depriv'd 


ed, ſuch a Member 


"of 
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of his Spirit, it's Action ceaſes, and 'tis 
like a caſt off Tool, not fit for uſe. And 
if this Spirit depart wholly from the Bo- 
dy, or is conſum'd or diſſolv'd by any 
means Whatſoever, then the whole Body 
is depriv'd of Motion all at once, and 
reduc'd to a State of Death. 
§. 30. Thus far had his Obſervations 
brought him about the end of the Third 
Seventh Year of his Age, viz. when he was 
One and Twenty Years Old. In which 
time, he had made abundance of pretty 
Contrivances. He made himſelf both 
| Cloaths and Shoes of the Skins of ſuch 
Wild Beaſts as he had diſſected. His 
thread was made of Hair, and of the Bark 
of the Stalks of Althæa, Mallows or any 
other Plants, which afforded ſuch Strings 
as were fit for that purpoſe. He learn'd 
the making of theſe threads from the uſe 
Which he had made of the Ruſhes before. 
He made Awls of ſharp Thorns; and 
Splinters of Cane, ſharpned with Flints. 
He learn'd the Art of Building, from the 
Obſervations he made upon the Swallows 


| Neſts. He Builds himſelf a Store-houſe 


and a Pantry, to lay up the remainder of 
his Proviſion in: and made a Door to it 
of Canes twiſted together, to prevent a- 
ny of the Beaſts getting in, during his ab- 
ſence. He took Birds of prey and brought 
them up for Hawking; and kept tame 
ions one fr T 
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Poultry for their Eggs and Chickens, He 
took the tips of the Buffalo's Horns and faſt- 


ned them upon the ſtrongeſt Canes he 


could get, and Staves of the Tree Alzin 
and others; and ſo, partly by the help 


of the Fire, and partly of ſharp edg'd Stones, 
he ſo fitted them that they ſerv'd him in- 


ſtead of ſo many Spears. He made him 
a ſhield of Hides folded together. All this 
pains he took to furniſh himſelf with Ar- 
tificial Weapons, becauſe he found himſelf 


deftirute of Natural ones. 


6b. 31 Now when he perceived that 
his Hand ſupplied all theſe defects very 
well, and that none of all the various kinds 
of Wild Beaſts durit ſtand againft him, 


but ran away from him, and were too 


Nimble for him. He began to contrive 


how to be even with them, and thought 


there would be no way ſo proper as to 
chuſe out ſome of the 


rongeſt and {wilt- 
eſt Beaſts of the Iſland, and bring em up 


tame, and feed them with proper Food, 
till they would let him back them and 
then he might purſue the other kinds of 
Wild Beaſts, There were in that Iſland 


both Wild Horſes and Aſſes; he choſe of 


both forts, ſuch as ſeem'd fitteſt for his 
purpoſe, and by exerciſe he made them 

Io gentle and tractable that he was com- 
pleat Maſter of his Wiſhes. And when 

he had made out of the Skins of Beaſts 
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ſuch things as ſerv'd him competently well, 
in the Room of Bridles and Saddles, he 
could very eaſily then overtake ſuch Beaſts, 
as he could ſcarce ever have been able to 
have catch'd any. other manner of way. 
He made all theſe diſcoveries whullt he was 


employed in the Study of Anatomy, and 
the ſearching out of the Properties, pecu- 


liar to each Part, and the difference be- 


tween them ; and all this about that time 


I ſpeak of, viz. of the Age of 21 Years. 
$. 32. He then proceeded further to ex- 
amin the Nature of Bodies in this Sublu- 


; | nary World, viz, The different kinds of 


Animal, Plants, Minerals, and ſeveral ſorts 
of Stones, Earth, Water, Exhalations, Ice, 


Snow, Hail, Smoak, Hoar Froſt, Flame, 


and Heat. In which he obſervd differ- 


ent Qualities, and different Actions, and 
that their Motions agreed in ſome reſpects, 
and difler'd in others: and conſidering 
theſe things with great Application, he 


perceivd that their Qualities alſo agreed 
in ſome things, and differ'd in others; and 


that fo far as they agreed, they were One; 


but when conſider'd with Relation to their 


| differences, 4 great manj : ſo that when he 
came to conſider the Properties of things 
by which they were diſtinguiſh'd one from 

another, he found that they Multiplied fo faſt 
upon him, that *twas impoſſible for him, to 


Go Hai Ebn Yokdhan, 

Comprehend them. Nay, when he con- 
ſiderd the difference of his own Limbs, 
which he perceivd were all diſtinct from 
one another, by ſome Property and Action 


peculiar to each, it ſeemd to him that 
there was a Pluralit) in his own Eſſence. 


And when he look'd upon any one Mem- 
ber it ſelf, he found that it might be di- 
vided into a great many parts, from whence 
he conclnded, that there muſt needs be a 


Plurality in his own Eſſence, and not on- 


ly in his own but in every other alſo. 
d. 33. Then he enter'd upon another 
ſort of Speculation of the ſecond kind, by 
which he perceiv'd that tho the parts of his 
Body were many, yet they were Conjoyn- 
ed and Compacted together ſo as to make 
one Body, and that what difference there 


was between them conſiſted only in the 


_ difterence of their Actions, which diverſity 
proceeded from that Animal Spirit, the 
Nature of which he had before ſearch'd 


into, and found out. Now he knew that 


his Spirit was One in Eſſenee, and was 


really the Subſtance of his Being, and that 


all the reſt of the Members ſerve that Spi- 


rit as Inſtruments, and in this Reſpect 


he perceiv'd his own Eſſence, to be One. 


di. 34. He proceeded from hence ta the 
conſideration of all the Species of Animals 
and found that every Individual of them 


Was Cue. Next he ceuſider'd them with 


regard 5 
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regard to their different Species, viz. as 


Roes, Horſes, Aſſes and all forts of Birds 


according to their kinds, and he perceiv'd 
that all the Individuals of every Species 
were exactly like one another, in the ſhape 
of their Parts, both within and without, 


that their Apprehenſions, Motions, and 


Inclinations were alike, and that thoſe 


little differences which where viſible a- 


mongſt them, were inconſiderable in re- 


ſpect of thoſe many things in which they 


agreed. From whence he concluded, that 
the Spirit which actuated any Species 
Was one and the ſame; only diſtributed 
among ſo many Hearts, as there were In- 


dividuals in that Species, ſo that if it were 


poſſible for all that Spirit, which is ſo 


divided among ſo many Hearts, to be Col- 
lected into one Receptacle, it would be all 
the ſame thing, juſt as if any one Liquor 


ſhould be pour'd out into ſeveral Diſhes 
and afterwards put all together again in 
one Veſſel; this Liquor would ſtill be 
the /ame, as well when it was divided, 


as when it was altogether, only in reſpect 

of that diviſion it may be faid in ſome 
ſort to be Multiplied. By this way of 
Contemplation he perceiv'd that a whole 


Species was One and the ſame thing, 


and that the Multiplicity of Individuals 
in the ſame Species is like the Mulpli- 


city 
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plicity of Parts in the ſame Perſon, which 


indeed are not many [i. e. are only One.] 


d. 35. Then he repreſented in his Mind, 


all the ſeveral kinds of Animals, and per- 


ceiv'd that Senſation, and Nutrition, and 
the Power of moving freely where they 


pleas d, was common to them all; which 
P 7 7 


Actions he was affur'd before, were all ve- 


ry proper to the Animal Spirit, and that 
thoſe leſſer things in which they differ'd 
(notwithſtanding their agreement 1n theſe 
greater,) were not ſo proper to that Spi- 


rit. From this conſideration he concluded, 


that it was only One and the ſame Ani- 
mal Spirit, which Actuated all living Crea- 
_ tures whatſoever, tho there was in it a lit- 
_ tle difference, which each Species claim'd 
as peculiar io it ſelf. For inſtance, fup- 
Poſe the ſame Water be pour'd out into 
different Veſſels, that which is in this Veſ- 
ſel may poſſibly be ſomething warmer 


than that which is in another, tho' tis 


the ſame Water ſtill, and ſo every degree 
of Heat and Cold in this Water in the 


ſeveral Veſſels, will repreſent the Specifick 


difference which there is in Animals: And 
as that Water is all one and the fame, ſo 
is that Animal Spirit Oe, tho? in ſome 


reſpect there is a ſort of Multiplicity. And 


ſo under this Notion he look d upon the 
whole Species of living Creatures, to be all 


9. 36. 
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d. 36. Afterwards Contemplating the 
difterent Species of Plants, as he had 


done before of Animals, he perceiv'd 


that the Individuals of every Species 


were alike, both in their Boughs, 


Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, and manner of 


Growing. And comparing them with 
Animals, he found that there muſt needs 
be ſome one thing which they did all of 


them partake of, which was the ſame to 
them that the Animal Spirit was to the 


living Creature, and that in reſpet of 
That they were all One. Whereupon, ta- 
king a view of all the ſeveral kinds of 
Plants, he concluded that they were all 
One and the ſame, by reaſon of that A- 


greement which he found in their Acti- 


ons, 4z, their Nouriſhment and Grow- 
FS. 27. Then he Comprehended in one 


ſingle Conception, the whole kinds of A- 
nimals and Plants together, and found 
that they were both alike in their Nutri- 


tion and Growing, only the Animals ex- 


cell d the Plants in Senſation and Appre- 


| henſion; and yet he had ſometimes ob- 


ſervd ſomething like it in Plants, vis. 


|| That ſome Flowers do turn themſelves 
towards the Sun, and that the Plants ex- 


tend their Roots, that way the Nouriſh- 
ment comes, and ſome other ſuch like things, 
from whence it appear'd to him that Plants 
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and Animals, were One and the ſame, in 
reſpect of that One thing which was Com- 
mon to them both; which was indeed 


more perfect in the One, and more ob- 


ſtructed and reſtrained in the other; like 


Water that is partly running and partly 
frozen. So that he concluded that Plants 


and and Animals were all One. 


9. 38. He next conſider'd thoſe Bodies, | 
Which have neither Senſe, Nutrition nor 
Growth, ſuch as Stones, Earth, Air, and | 
Flame, which he perceiv'd had all of them 
Three Dimenſions, viz. Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs, and that their differences 
conſiſted only in this, that ſome of them 
were Colour'd, others not, ſome were 
Warm, others Cold, and the like. He ob- 
ſerv'd that thoſe Bodies which were 

Warm, grew Cold, and on the contrary, 


that thoſe which were Cold grew Warm, 
He ſaw that Water was rarified into Va- 
pours, and Vapours again Condens'd into 


Water; and that ſuch things as were | 
- Burn't, were turn'd into Coals, Aſhes, 


Flame and Smoak, and if in its Aſcent it 


were intercepted by an Arch of Stone or the 4 


like, it thickned there and was like other 
_ Groſs, Earthly Subſtances. From whence 


it appear d to him that, all things were 
in Reality, Oze, tho' multiplied and diver- 


ſified in ſome certain reſpects, as the Plants 


and Animals were. 
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d. 38. Then conſidering with him. 
ſelf, what that common thing muſt be, 
in which the S.exeſs of the Animals and 
Plants did conſiſt ; he faw that it muſt 
be ſome Bod), like thoſe Bodies, which 
had a Threefold Dimenſion, viz. Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs; and that whe- 
ther it were Hot or Cold, it was like One 
of thoſe other Bodies which have neither 
Senſe nor Nutrition, and differ d from them 
only in thoſe Operations which ariſe from 
the Organical parts of Plants and Animals. 
And that, in all likelihood, thoſe Opera- 
tions were not Eſſential, but deriv'd 


from ſomething elſe. So that if thoſe O 
perations werte to be communicated to 
| thoſe other Bodies, they would be like 

this. Conſidering it therefore abſtractedly, 


with regard to its Eſſence only, as iſtript 
of thoſe Operations, which ar firſt fight 
ſeem'd to flow from it, he perceiv'd that 


it was a Body, of the ſame kind, with thoſe 
other Bodies; upon which Contemplation 


it appear d to him that all Bodies, as well 
thoſe that had Life, as thoſe that had not, 


Jas well thoſe that mov'd, as thoſe that 


reſted in their Natural places were Oze ; 
only there were ſome Actions in ſome of 
hem, which proceeded from their Organi- 


| ſeal Parts; concerning which Actions he 


ould not yet determine whether they were 
Eſſential, or deriv'd from ſomething with < 
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out. Thus he continu d, conſidering no- 
thing but the Nature of Bodies, and by 


this means he perceiv'd, that whereas at firſt 


ſight, Things had appear'd to him innu- 
merable and not to be comprehended; Nom, 


he diſcovered the whole Maſs and Bulk of 


Creatures were in Reality only One, 
|. 40. He continu'd in this Opinion a 


conſiderable time. Then he conſider'd all 


ſorts of Bodies, both Animate and Inanimate, 


which one while ſeem'd to him to be One; ; 


and another, agreat many. And he found that 
all of them had a Tendency either up- 
ward, as Smoak, Flame, and Air, when 
detain'd under Water; or elſe downward, 
as Water, pieces of Earth, Cr Parts of A- 


nimals and Plants; and that none of theſe | 


Bodies were free from one or other of theſe 
Tendencies, or would ever lye ſtill, unleſs 
hinderd by ſome other Body, and inter- 
rupted 1n their courſe ; as when,for inſtance, 
a Stone in its fall is ſtopp*d by the ſolidity 
and hardneſs of the Earth, when 'tis plain 
it would otherwiſe continue ſtill deſcend- 


ing; ſo Smoak {ill continues going up- 


wards, and if it ſhould be intercepted by 


a ſolid Arch, it would divide both to the | 
right and left, and fo ſoon as it was freed 
from the Arch, would ſtill continue a- 


ſcending; and paſs through the Air, which 
is not ſolid enough to reſtrain it. So when 


a Leathern Bottle is fill'd with Air and 
VV ſtoppd 
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ſtopp'd up cloſe, if you hold it under Wa- 
ter; it will ſtill ſtrive to get up, till it re- 
turns to its place of Air; and then 
it reſts, and its reluctancy and propenſity 


FS. 41. He then enquir d whether or no 


he could find any Body that was at any 
time deſtitute of botli theſe Motions, or a 


Tendency toward them, but he could find 


none ſuch, among all Bodies which he 


I had about him. The reaſon of this En- 


quiry was, becauſe he was very deſirous 


to know the Nature of Body; as ſuch, 
abſtracted from all manner of Qualities, 
from whence ariſes Multiplicity or Diver- 
ſity of Kinds. But when he found this 
too difficult a Task for him, and he had 
examin'd thoſe Bodies which had the few- 
: eſt Qualities, and could find none of 
them void of one of thele two, viz. 
Heavineſs or Lightneſs; he proceeded to 
! conſider the Nature of theſe two Proper- 
ties, and to examin whether they did be- 
long to Body quatenus Body, or elle to 


ſome other Quality ſuperadded to Body. 


| Now it ſeem'd plain to him, that Gravzry 
and Levity, did not belong to Body as ſuch; 
for if fo, then no Body could ſubſiſt with- 
out them both: whereas on the contrary, _ 
we find Heavy Bodies which are void of 
all Lightneſs, and alſo ſome Light Bodies 
which are void of all Heavineſs, and yet 


E 2 With- 
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without doubt they both are Bodies; in 
each of which there is ſomething ſuperad- 
ded to Corporeity, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſh'd one from the other, and that makes 
the difference between them, otherwiſe 
they would be both one and the ſame. 
thing, in every reſpect. From whence it 
appear'd plainly, that the Eſſence both | 
of an Heavy, and Light Body was com- 
pos'd of two things; One, which was 
common to them both, viz. Corporeity, the | 

other, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd one 
from the other, v. Gravity in the one, | 
and Levity in the other, which were ſu— 
peradded to the Eſſence of Corporeity. 
S. 42. In like manner he conſider'd o- 
ther Bodies, both Animate and Inanimate, | 
and found their Eſſence conſiſted in Cor 
poreityj, and in ſome, one thing, or more 


ſuperadded to it. And thus he attain'd a 


Notion of the Forms of Bodies, accerding | 
to their differences. "Theſe were the firit | 
things he found out, belonging to the Spi- 
ritual World; for theſe Forms are not the | 


objects of Senſe, but are apprehended by Þ| 


Intellectual Speculation. Now among o- | 


ther things of this kind which he diſco- 5 


verd, it appear d to him that the Animal | 
Spirit, which is SeaPd in the Heart (as 
we have mention'd before) muſt neceſſari- | 


ly have ſome Quality ſuperadded to its Cor-Þ 


orie, which. rendred it capable of thoſe 
| „„ .---- 
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wonderful Actions, different Senſations and 
Ways of apprehending Things, and va- 
rious ſorts of Motions; and that this Quality 
muſt be its Form, by which it is diſtinguiſh'd 
from other Bodies (which is the ſame that 
the Philoſophers call the Senſitive Soul) and 


ſeo in Plants, that which was in them the 
| fame that radical Moiſture was in Beaſts, 


was ſomething proper to them, which was 


their Form, which the Philoſophers call the 


Vegetative Soul. And that there was alſo 
in inanimate things, (v:z. all Bodies, be- 


| fides Plants and Animals, which are in 


this ſublunary World) ſomething peculiar 
to them, by the Power of which, every one 


of them perform'd ſuch Actions as were pro- 


per to it; namely, various ſorts of Motion 
and different kinds of ſenſible Qualities, and 


them, and this is the ſame which the Phi- 


that thing was the Form of every one of 


loſophers call Nature. 


_ 6 5 5 


90. 43. And when by this Contempla- 
tion it appear'd to him plainly, that 
the true Eſſence of that Animal Spirit, 
| which he had been fo intent, was com- 
| pounded of Corporeity, and ſome other 


Quality ſuperadded to that Corporeity, and 


that it had its Corporeity in common with 
| other Bodies; but that this other Quality 


which was ſuperadded, was peculiar to it 
ſelf: Immediately he {lighted and deſpisd 


the Notion of Corporeity, and applied him- 
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other. 8 
$. 44. Now by following up this Notion, 


ſelf wholly to that other ſuperadded Qua- 
lity (which is the ſame that we call the 


Soul) the Nature of which he earneſtly de- 


fired to know. Therefore he fixd all his 
Thoughts upon it, and began his Con- 
templation with conſidering all Bodies, not 
as Bodies, but as endwd with Forms, from 
whence neceſſarily flow theſe Properties, 


and comprehending it in his Mind, he per- 


_ ceiv'd that all Bodies had one Form in com- 


by which they are diſtingui{h'd one from an- 


mon, from whence one or more Actions 


did proceed. And that there were ſome of 


theſe, which tho' they agreed with 


all the reſt in that one common Form, had 
another Form beſides fuperadded to it, from 


whence ſome Actions proceeded. And fur- 


ther, that there was another ſort, which 


agreeing with the reſt in thoſe two Forms 


which they had, was ſtill diſtinguiſh'd 


from them by a third Form, ſuperadded 
to thoſe other two, from whence alſo pro- 
ceeded ſome Actions. For inſtance, all 
Terreſtrial Bodies, as Earth, Stones, Mi- 
nerals, Plants, Animals, and all other hea- 
vy Bodies, do make up one in Number, 


which agree in the {ame Form, from whence 


flows the Property of deſcending continually, 


1 whilſt there is nothing to hinder their Deſ- 
cent: And whenſoever they are forc'd to 


mos 
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move upwards, if they are left to them- 


ſelves, they immediately, by the Power of 
their Form, tend downwards again. Now, 


ſome part of this Number, v:z. Plants and 
Animals, tho' they do agree with all that 


Multitude before mention'd, in that Form; 
yet ſtill have another Form ſuperadded to 


it, from whence flow Nutrition and Accre- 


tion. Now the meaning of Nutrition is, 
when the Body that is nouriſh'd, ſubſti- 


tutes in the room of that which is conſunrd 
and waſted from it ſelf, ſomething of the 


like kind, which it draws to it ſelf, and 


then converts into its own Subſtance. Accre- 
tion, or Growing, is a Motion according 
to the three Dimenſions, vi. Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs, in a due Proportion. And 


theſe two Actions are common to Plants 


and Animals, and do without doubt ſpring 
from that Form which is common to them 
both, which is what we call the Vegetative 


Soul. Now part of this Multitude, viz, 


Animals, tho they have the firſt and ſe- 
cond Forms in common with the reſt, have 


ſtill a third Form ſuperadded, from which 


ariſe Senfation and Local Motion, Beſides, 


he perceiv'd that every particular Species of 


Animals, had ſome Property which diſtin- 


guiſh'd it, and made it quite different from 
the reſt, and he knew that this Difference 


: muſt ariſe from ſome Form peculiar to that 
; Species, which was ſuperadded to the Na- 
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tion of that Form which it had in common 
with the reſt of Animals. And the like he 


ſaw happend to the ſeveral kinds of 


Fiants. - --: 

. 45. And it was evident to him, that 
the Eſſences of: thoſe ſenſible Bodies, which 
are in this ſublunary World, had fome of 
them more Qualities ſuperadded to their 

Corporetty, and others, fewer. Now he 
knew that the Underſtanding of the few- 
er, muſt needs be more ealie to him, than 
the Underſtanding of thoſe which were 
more in number. And therefore heendea- 


vour'd to get a true Notion of the Form of 


fome one thing, whole Eſſence was the 
moſt ſimple and uncompounded, Now he 


perceiv'd that the Eſſence of Animals and 


Plants conſiſted of a great many Properties, 
becauſe of the great variety of their Ope- 
rations ; for which reaſon, he deferr'd the 


es. quiring into their Forms. As for the 
Tarts of the Earth, he ſaw that ſome of 


them were more ſimple than others, and 
therefore reſolvd to begin his Enquiry 


with the moſt fim ple of all. So he perceiv d 


| chat li ater was a thing, whoſe Eſſence was 


not compounded of many Qualities, which 


appear'd from the Paucity ot thoſe Actions 
which ariſe from its Form, The fame 


he likewiſe obſerv'd in the Fire, and Air. : 
$. 46. Now he had a Notion betore, that 
all theſe tour might be chang d onę inta 
ano- 
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another; and therefore there muſt be 
ſome one thing which they jointly par- 
ticipated of, and that this thing was 
Corporeity. Now 'twas neceſſary, that 
this one thing which was common to them 
all, ſhould be altogether free from thoſe 
Qualities, by which theſe four were diſtin- 
guiſh'd one from the other; and be nei- 
ther heavy nor light; hot nor cold; moiſt 
nor dry; becauſe none of theſe Qualities 
were comma. to all Bodies, and therefore 
could not appertain to Bod) as ſuch. And 
that if it were poſſible to find any ſuch Bo- 
dy, in which there was no other Form ſu- 
peradded to Corporeity, it would have none 
of theſe Qualities, nor indeed any other 
but what were common to all Bodies, with 

what Form ſoever endu'd. He conſider'd 

therefore with himſelt, to ſee if he could 
find any one Adjunct or Property which 
was common to all Bodies, both animate 

and inanimate; but he found nothing of 


that Nature, but only. the Notion of Ex- 


tenſion, and that he perceiv'd was common 
to all Bodies, viz. That they had all of 

them length, breadth, and thickneſs, Whence 
he gather d, that this Property belong'd to 


Body, as Body. However, his Senſe could 


not repreſent to him any Body exiſtent in 

Nature, which had this only Adjunct, and 

was void of all other Forms: For he faw 
748 that 
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that every one of them had ſome other Qua- 
lity ſuperadded to the ſaid Extenſion. 
9.47. Then he conſider'd further, whether 
this 'Three-fold Extenſion, was the very Eſ- 
ſence of Body or not; and quickly found, 
that beſides this Extenſion, there was ano- 
ther, in which this Extenſion did exiſt, 
and that this Extenſion could not 
ſubſiſt by it ſelf, as alſo the Body which 
was extended, could not ſubſiſt by it 
ſelf without Extenſion. 'Tigs he experi- 
mented in ſome of thoſe ſenſible Bodies 
which are endu'd with Forms; for Exam 
ple, in Clay: Which he perceiv'd, when 
moulded into any Pigure, (Spherical ſup- 
_ poſe) had in it a certain Proportion, Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs. But then if you 
took that very ſame Ball, and reduc'd it in- 
to a Cuhical or Oval Figure, the Dimen- 
ſions were chang d, and did not retain | 
the ſame Proportion which they had before, 
and yet the Clay ſtill remain'd the fame, | 
without any Change, only that it was ne- 
ceſſary for it to be extended into Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs, in ſome Propor- 
tion or other, and not be deprived of 
its Dimenſions: Yet it was plain to him 
from the ſucceſſive Alterations of them 
in the ſame Body, that they were diſtinct 
from the Clay itſelf; as alſo, that be: 
cauſe the Clay could not be altogether | 
without them, it appear'd to him . 3 
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belong'd to its Eſſence. And thus from this 
Experiment it appear'd to him, that Body 
conſider'd as Body, was compounded of two 
Properties: The one of which repreſents 
the Clay, of which the Sphere was made; 
The other, the Threefold Expreſſion of it, 
when form'd into a Sphere, Cube, or what 
other Figure ſoever. Nor was it poſſible 
to conceive Body, but as conſiſting of theſe 
two Properties, neither of which could ſub- 
ſiſt without the other. But that one 
(namely, that of Extenſion) which was 
liable to Change, and could ſuccefſive. 
ly put on different Figures, did repre- 
ſent the Form in all thoſe Bodies which had 
Forms. And that other which ſtill abode 
in the ſame State, (which was the Clay, in 
our laſt Inſtance) did repreſent Corpo- 
reity, which is in all Bodies, of what 
Forms ſoever. Now that which we call 
Clay in the foregoing Inſtance, is the ſame 
which the Philoſophers call Materia prima, 
| [the firſt Matter] and d, which is whol- 
ly deſtitute of all manner of Forms. 
: d. 48. When his Contemplation had pro- 
ceeded thus far, and he was got to ſome 
diſtance from ſenſible Objects, and was now 
juſt upon the Confines of the intellectual 
World, he diffident, and inclin d rather to the 
ſenſible World, which he was more uſed to. 
Iherefore he retir'd from the Conſideration 
JJ “ 5 
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of abſtracted Body, (fince he found that his 


Senſes could by no means reach it, nei- 
ther could he comprehend it) and applied 


himſelf to the Conſideration of the moſt 
ſimple ſenſible Bodies he could find, which 


were thoſe four, about which he had been 
exercisd. And firſt of. all he conſider'd the 
Water, which he found, if let alone in that 
Condition which its Form requir'd, had 
theſe two things in it, vis. Senſible Cold, 
and a Propenſion to move downwards: 
But if heated by the Fire or the Sun, its 
Coldneſs was remov'd, but its Propenſion 


to move downwards {till remaind : But af 


terwards, when it came to be more vehe- 
mently heated, it loſt its tendency down- 
wards, and mounted upwards ; and fo it 
was wholly depriv'd of both thoſe Proper- 


ties which us d conſtantly to proceed from 
it, and from its Form: Nor did he know _ 


any thing more of its Form, bur only that 
£ theſe two Actions proceeded trom thence 2 
and when theſe two ceasd, the Nature of 
the Form was alter'd, and the watry Form 


was remoy'd from that Body, ſince there 


 appear'd in it Actions, which muſt needs 
owe their Origin to another Form. There- 


fore it muſt have receivd another Form 


which had not been there before,from which 


aroſe thoſe Actions, which never us'd to ap- 


pear in it whilſt it had the other Form. 
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9. 49. Now he knew that every thing 
that was produc'd anew, muſt needs have 
ſome Producer. And from this Contem- 


plation, there aroſe in his Mind a ſort of 


Impreſſion of the Maker of that Form, 
tho his Notion of him as yet was general 


and indiſtinct. Then he paus'd on the ex- 


amining of theſe Forms which he knew 
before, one by one, and found that they 


were producd anew , and that the 
muſt of neceſſity be beholden to ſome . 
efficient Cauſe. Then he conſider'd the Eſ- 


ſences of Forms, and found that they were 


nothing elſe, but only a Diſpoſition of Bo- 
dy to produce ſuch or lch Actions. For in- 
ſtance, Water, when very much heated, is 
diſpos d to riſe upwards, and that Diſpoſi- 


tion is its Form. For there is nothing 


preſent in this Motion, but Boch, and 
ſome things which are obſerv'd to ariſe 
from it, which were not in it before (ſuch 


as Qualities and Motions) and the Effi- 


cients which produce them. Now the fit- 
neſs of Body for one Motion rather than 


another, is its Diſpoſition and Form. The 


ſame he concluded of all other Forms, and 
it appear'd to him, that thoſe Actions 
which aroſe from them, were not in 8 
cowing to them, but to the efficient Cauſe, 
who made uſe of theſe Forms to produce 
thoſe Actions which are attributed to them, 
. e. the Forms]. Which Notion of his 
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is exactly the ſame with what God's Apo- 
ſtle ¶ Mahomet] ſays; I am his Hearing by | 
which he hears, and his Seeing by which he ſees, | 
And in the Alcoran; Jou did not kill them, 
but God kilÞd them; when thou threweſt the 
Darts, it was not thou that threweſt them, but 


he ha 


G 


S. 50. Now, when he had attain d thus 
far, ſo as to have a general and indiſtin&t | 

| Notion of this Agent, he had a moſt earn- | 
eſt Defire to know him diſtinaly And 
becauſe he had not as yet withdrawn him- 
ſelf from the ſenſible World, he began to 
look for this voluntary Agent among ſenſi- 
ble Things ; nor did he as yet know, whe- | 
ther it wasone = apr or many. 'Therefore 
he enquird ſtrict 
. him, viz. thoſe which he had 


y into all ſuch Bodies as 


been employ'd about all along, and he 


found that they were all liable to Genera- 
ion and Corruption: And if there were any | 
which did not ſuffer a total Corruption, 
yet they were liable to a partial one, as 


* 


. Water and Earth, the parts of which are 1 


conſum'd by Fire. Likewiſe he perceiv d, 
that the Air was by extremity of Cold 
chang'd into Snow, and then again into 
* Water; and among all the reſt of the o- 

dies which he was converſant with, ne 
could find none which had not its Exi- 
ſtence anew, and requir'd ſome voluntary | 
Asen to give it a Being, Upon which ac- | 
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eount he laid them all aſide, and tranſ- 


ferr'd his Thoughts to the Conſideration of 
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the Heavenly Bodies. And thus far he 
reach'd in his Contemplations, about the 
end of the fourth Septenary of his Age, 
ix. when he now eight and twenty Years 
old. 1 
. 51. Now he knew very well, that 
the Heavens, and all the Luminaries in 
them, were Bodies, becauſe they were all 
extended according to the three Dimen- 
ſions Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, with- 
out any exception; and that every thing 
that was ſo extended, was Body; ergo, 
they were all Bodies Then he conſider'd 
next, whether they were extended infinite- 
ly, as to ſtretch themſelves to an endleſs 
Length, Breadth and Thickneſs; or, whey 
ther they were circumſcrib d by any Limits, 
and terminated by ſome certain Bounds, 
beyond which there could be no Extenſion. 
But here he ſtop'd a while, as in a kind of- 
eee, 3 
9. 52. At laſt, by the ſtrength of his Ap- 
prehenſion, and Sagacity of his Under- 
ſtanding, he perceiv'd that the Notion of 
infinite Body was abſurd and impoſſible, 
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and a Notion wholly intelligible. He con- 


firm'd himſelf in this Judgment of his, by 
a great many Arguments which occurr'd 


to him, when he thus argued with him- 


ated © 


" elf, That this heavenly Body is termin 
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On this fide which is next to me, is evident to 
my ſight : And that it cannot be infinitely e. 
tended on that oppoſite fide, which rais'd this 
Scruple in me, I prove thus. Suppoſe two 
Lines drawn from the Exytremity of this Hea. | 
wvenly Bod), on that terminated Side which is 
net io me, mhich Lines ſhould be produc'd | 
quite through this Body, in infinitum, ac- 
cording to the Extenſion of the Bod); then 
ſuppoſe a long part of one of theſe Lines, cut 
off at this End which is next to me; then 
take the Remainder of what was cut off, and 
draw down that end of it where it was cut off, | 
and lay it even with the end of the other 
Line from which there was nothing cut off; 
and let that Line which was ſhortned, lye pa- 
.rallel with the other; then ſuppoſe them | 
through this Body, till you come to that ſida 
which we ſuppos'd to be infinite: Either you | 
will find both theſe Lines infinitely extended, || 
and then one of them cannot be ſhorter than 
the other, but that which had a part of it 
cut off, will be as long as that which was 
not, which is abſurd: Or elſe the Line 
which was cut will not be ſo long as that 
other, and conſequently finite: Therefore if || 
Jou add that part to it which was cut off 
from it at firit, which was finite, the whole | 
will be ſinite; and then it will be no longer or | 
ſhorter than that Line which had nothing cut 
off from it, therefore equal toit: But this us 
forte, ther fore the ther is finite, Therefore 
ED. e | the | 
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the Body in which ſuch Lines are drawn is finite, 


and all Bodies in which ſuch. Lines may be 


drawn, are finite : But ſuch Lines may be drawn 


in all Bodi. Therefore if we ſuppoſe an in- 
finite Body, we ſuppoſe an Aae and In- 


poſſibility, 


d. 125 When by the ſingular ſtrength of 
his Genius, (which he exerted in the ſind- 


ing out ſuch a Demonſtration) he had fas 
tished himſelf that the Body of Heaven 
was finite; he defired, in the next place, to 
know what Figure ir was of, and how it 
was limited by the circumambient Super- 


ficies. And firſt he obſerv'd the Sun, Moon 
and Stars, and faw that they all roſe 


in the Eaſt, and ſet in the Weſt; and 


thoſe which went right over his Head 
deſcrib'd a great Circle, but "thoſe at a 


greater diſtance from the Vertical Point, 
either Northward or Southward, de- 


{crib'd a leſſer Circle. So that the leaſt Fir 


cles Which were deſcrib'd by any of the 


Stars, were thoſe two which went round 
the two Poles, the one North, the other 
South; the laſt of which is the Gircle: f 
Sohail or Canopus; the firſt, the Circle off 
thoſe two Stars which are called in Afabick 
Alpherkadizi, Now becauſe he l v'd under 


the Equinoctial Line, (as we ſhew'd be- 


18 
x 


fore) all thoſe Circles did cut the Horizon 


at ai A and both N orth and South 


3 . were 


P owe oO ———— « cer rye 
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were alike to him, and he could fee both 


the Pole- Stars: He obſerv'd, that if a a 


Star aroſe t any time in a great Circle, 


and another Star at the ſame in a lefler F 
Circle, yet nevertheleſs, as they roſe to- Þ 
_ gether, ſo they {er together: and he ob- 
ferv'd it of all the Stars, and at all times. 
From whence he concluded, that the | 
Heaven was of a Spherical Figure; in 


which Opinion he was confirm'd, by ob- 
ſerving the Return of the Sun, Moon and 


Stars to the Eaſt, after their Setting; and | 


alſo, becauſe they always appear'd v0 


him of the ſame bigneſs, both when they | 
roſe, and when they were in the midſt of | 
Heaven, and at the time of their Setting ; 
whereas, if their Motions had not been 
Circular, they muſt have been nearer to 


ſight, at ſome times than others; and conſe- 
quently their Dimenſions would have ap- 


pear'd proportionably greater or leſſer; 
but ſince there was no ſuch Appear- | 
ance, he concluded that their Motions | 
were Circular. Then he conſiderd the | 
Motion of the Moon and the Planets 


7 


from Weſt to Eaſt, till at laſt he under- 


Htood a great part of Aſtronomy, Be- 


tides, he apprehended that their Motions 
were in different Spheres , all which were 


comprehended in another which was above 
them all, and which turn'd about all the reſt 
in the ſpace of a Day and a Nights But it 


00 


it had been; and came to Be, o 
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were too tedious to explain particularly 


how he advanc'd in this Science; beſides, tis 
taught in other Books; and what we have 
already ſaid, is as much as is requiſite for 
our preſent purpoſe. > 
9. 53. When he had attain'd to this 
degree of Knowledge, he found that the 
whole Orb of the Heavens, and whatſoever 
Was contain'd in it, was as one Thing 
compacted and join'd together; and that 
all thoſe Bodies which he us'd to conſider 
before, as Earth, Water, Air, Plants, Ani- 
mals and the like, were all of them ſo con- 
tain'd init, as never to go out of its 
Bounds: And that the whole was like 


One Animal, in which the Luminaries re- 
pre ſented the Senſes; The Spheres ſo join'd 
and compacted together, anſwer'd to the 
Limbs; and the Sublunary World, to the 
Belly, in which the Excrements and Hu- 
mors are contain'd, and which oftentimes 


breeds Animals, as the Greater World. 


$. 54. Now when it appear'd to him, 
that the whole World was only One Sub- 
{tance, depending upon a Voluntary Agent, 
and he had united all the Parts of it, by the 


ſame way of thinking which he had before 
made uſe of in conſidering the Sublunary 


World; he propos'd to his Conſideration 


the World in General, and debated with 


himſelf, whether it did exiſt in Time, after 


F 


ut of nothing; 
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or whether it had been from Eternity, 
without any Privation preceeding it. Con- 
cerning this Matter, he had very many and 
great Doubts; ſo that neither of theſe 
two Opinions did prevail over the other. 
For when he propos'd to himſelf the Be- 
lief of its Eternity, there aroſe a great many 
Objections in his Mind; becauſe he thought 
that the Notion of Infinite Exiſtence was 
preſs'd with no leſs Difficulties, than that 


of Infinite Extenſion : And that ſuch 4 
Being as was not free from Accidents pro- 


duc'd a-new, muſt alſo it felf be produc'd 


anew, becauſe it cannot be ſaid to be 


more ancient than thoſe Accidents: 


And that which cannot exiſt before Acci- 
_ dents produc'd in Time, muſt needs itſelf 
be produc'd in Time. Then on the other 


hand, when he propos'd to himfelf the Be- 
lief of its being produc'd a-new, other 


Objections occur'd to him; for he perceiv'd 


that it was impoſſible to conceive any Noti- 


on of its being produc'd a- new, unleſs it was 


ſuppos'd that there was Time before it; 
Whereas Time was one of thoſe things 


which belong'd to the World, and was in- 
ſeparable from it; and therefore the World 
could not be ſuppos'd to be later than 


Time. Then he confider'd, that a Thing 


Created mult needs have a Creator: And 
if fo, Why did this Creator make the 
World now, and not as well before? Was 
it becauſe of any new Chance which 


hap- 
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happen'd to him? That could not be; for 
there was nothing exiſtent beſides him- 
ſelf, Was it then upon the Account of any 

Change in his own Nature? But what 
| ſhould cauſe that Change? Thus he continu- 
eld for ſeveral Years,arguing pro and con about 
this Matter; and a great many Arguments 
offer'd themſelves on both ſides, ſo that 
neither of theſe two Opinions in his Judg. 
ment over-balanc'd the other. e 
6. 55. This put him to a great deal of 
trouble, which made him begin to con- 
ſider with himſelf, what were the Conſe- 
quences which did follow from each of theſe 
Opinions, and that perhaps they might be 
both alike. And he perceiv'd, that if he 
held that the World was created in Time, 
and exiſted after a total Privation, it would 
neceſſarily follow from thence, that it could 
not exiſt of it ſelf, without the help of 
ſome Agent to produce it. And that this 
Agent muſt needs be ſuch an one as 
cannot be apprehended by our Senſes; for 
if he ſhould be the Object of Senſe, he muſt 
be Body, and if Body, then a Part of the 
World, and conſequently a Created Being; 
ſuch an one, as would have ftood in need 

of ſome other Cauſe to create him : and if 
that ſecond Creator was Body, he would 
depend upon a third, and that third upon 
upon a fourth, and ſo 4d infinitum, which 
» abſurd. Since therefore 1 World ſtands 
8 e 7 BY 1 
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in need of an incorporeal Creator : And 
ſince the Creator thereof is really incor- 
poreal , *tis impoſſible for us to appre- 
hend him by any of our Senſes; for we 
perceive nothing by the help of them but 
Body, or ſuch Accidents as adhere to Bodies: 
And becauſe he cannot be perceiv'd by the 
 Senfes, it is impoſſible he ſhould be appre- 
hended by the Imagination ; for the Ima- 
gination does only repreſent to us the 
Forms of things in their abſence, which we 
have before learn'd by our Senſes. And 
ſince he is not Body, we muſt not attribute 
to him any of the Properties of Bod); the 
firſt of which is Extenſion, from which he 
is free, as alſo from all thoſe Properties of 
Bodies which flow from it. And ſeeing that 
he is the Maker of the World, doubtleſs he 
has the Sovereign Command over it. Shall. 
not he know it, that created it? He u wiſe, 
9. 56, On the other ſide, he ſaw that if he 
held the Eternity of the World, and that 
it always was as it now is, without any 
Privation before it; then it would follow, 
that its Motion muſt be Eternal too; be- 
cauſe there could be no Reſt before it, from 
whence it might commence its Motion. 
Now all Motion neceſſarily requires a 
Mover; and this Mover mult be either a 
_ Power diffus'd through the Body mov'd, 
or elſe through ſome other Body without it, 
a or 
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or elſe a certain Power, not diffus'd or 
diſpers'd through any Body at all. Now 
every Power which paſſeth, or is diffus'd, 

through any Body, is divided or doubled. 
For Inſtance ; The Grav?ty in a Stone, by 
which it tends downwards, if you divide 


the Stone into two parts, is divided into 


two parts alſo; and if you add to it an- 
other like it, the Gravity is doubled. And 
if it were poſſible to add Stones in infini- 
tum, the Gravity would increaſe in inſini- 
tum too. And if it were poſſible, that 
that Stone ſhould grow ſtill bigger, till it 
reach'd to an infinite Extenſion, the 
Weight would increaſe alſo in the ſame 


proportion; and if on the other ſide, a 


Stone ſhould grow to a certain ſize, and 


ſtop there, the Gravity would alſo in- 


creaſe to ſuch a pitch, and no farther. 
Now it is demonſtrated, that all Body muſt 


| neceſſarily be finite; and conſequently, that 


Power which is in Body is finite too. It 

therefore we can find any Power, which 
produces an Infinite Effect, 'tis plain that 
it is not in Body. | Now we find, that the 
Heav'n is mov'd about with a Perpetual 
Motion, without any Ceſſation. Therefore 
if we affirm the Eternity of the World, it 

neceſſarily follows that the Power which 
moves it, is not in its own Body, nor in 
the other Exterior Body; but proceeds 
from ſomething altogether abſtracted from 
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Body, and which cannot be deſcrib'd by 
Corporeal Adjuncts or Properties. Now 
he had learn'd from his firſt Contem- 
plation of the Sublunary World, that the. 
true Efſence of Body conſiſted in its Form, 
which is its Diſpoſition 1o ſeveral forts 
of Motion; but that Part of its Eſſence 
which conſiſted 3 in Matter was very mean, 
and ſrarce poſſible to be conceiv'd; 

therefore the Exiſtence of the whole 
World conſiſts in its Diſpoſition to 
be mov'd by this Mover, who is free from 
Matter, and the Properties of Body; abſ- 
trated from every thing which we can 
either perceive by our Senſes, or reach by 
our Imagination. And ſince he 1 is the Effi- 
cient Cauſe of the Motions of the Hea- 
vens, in which ( notwithſtanding their 
ſeveral kinds) there is no difference, no 
Confuſion, no Ceſſation; without doubt he 
bas a Power over it, and a perfect Know- 
ledge of it. 

d. 57. Thus his S this 
Way, Nene him to the ſame Concluſion 
it did the other Way. So that doubting 
concerning the Eternity of the World, and 
its Exiftence de zovo, did him no harm at 
all. For it was plain to him both ways, 


that there was a Being, which was not 


Body, nor join'd to Body, nor ſeparated 

from it; nor within it, nor without it; 

| becauſe Conjunction and Separation, and 5 
being 
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being within any thing, or without it, are 


all Properties of Body, from which that 
Being is altogether a bſtracted. And becauſe 
all Bodies ſtand in need of a Form to be 


added to their Matter, as not being able to 


ſubſiſt without it, nor exiſt really; and the 
Form it ſelf cannot exiſt, but by this 
Voluntary Agent, it appear'd to him that 
all things ow'd their Exiſtence to this 
Agent; and that none of them could ſub- 


ſiſt, but through him: andconſequently, 


that he was the Cauſe, and they the Ef- 


fects, (whether they were newly created 


after a Privation, or whether they had no 


Beginning, in reſpect of him, *twas all one) 


and Creatures whoſe Exiſtence depended 


upon that Being; and that without his 


Continuance they could not continue, nor 


_ exiſt without his Exiſting, nor have been 
eternal without his being Eternal; but 


that he was eſſentially independent of 
them, and free from them. And how ſhould 


it be otherwiſe, when it is demonſtrated, 


that his Power and Might are infinite, and 


that all Bodies, and whatſoever belongs to 
them are finite? Conſequently, that the 


whole World, and whatſoever was in it, 


the Heavens, the Earth, the Stars, and 


whatſoever was between them above 


them, or beneath them, was all his Work 
and Creation, and poſterior to him in Na- 


e ture, if not in Time. As, if you take any 


fs Body 
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Body whatſoever in your Hand, and then 
move your Hand , the Body will without. 


doubt follow the Motion of your Hand, 
with ſuch a Motion as ſhall be poſterior to 


it in Nature, tho? not in Time, becauſe 


they both began together : So all this 


World is caus'd and created by this Agent 
out of Time, Whoſe Command is, when he 
would have any thing done, B E, and it is. 
5. 58. And when he perceiv'd that all 
things which did exiſt were his Workman- 


ſhip, he look d them over again, conſidering 


attentively the Power of the Efficient, and 
admiring the Wonderfulneſs of the Work- 
manſhip, and ſuch accurate Wiſdom, and 
ſubtil Knowledge. And there appear'd to 
him in the moſt minute Creatures (much 


more in the greater) ſuch Footſteps of 
Wiſdom, and Wonders of the Work of 
Creation, that he was ſwallow'd up with 
Admiration, and fully aſſur'd that theſe 
things could not proceed from any other, 
than a Voluntary Agent of infinite Per- 
flection, nay, that was above all Perfection; 


ſuch an one, to whom the Weight of the 


\ leaſt Atom was not unknown, whether in 
_ Heaven or Earth; no, nor any other thing, 


whether leſſer or greater than it. 


FSi. 59. Then he conſider'd all the kinds of 
Animals, and how this Agent had given 


ſuch a Fabrick of Body 10 every one of 


them, and then taught them how to uſe it. 


1 5 For 
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For if he had not directed them to apply 
thoſe Limbs which he had given them, to 
thole reſpective Uſes for which they were 
deſign'd, they would have been fo far 
from being of any Service that they 
would rather have been a Burden, From 


whence he knew, that the Creator of 
the World was ſupereminently Bounti- 
| ful, and exceedingly Gracious. And 


then when he perceiy'd among the Crea- 


_ tures, any that had Beauty, Perfection, 
Strength, or Excellency of any kind what- 
ver, he conſiderd with himſelf, and 
knew that it all flow'd from that Volun- 
tary Agent, (whoſe Name be praiſed) and 


from his Efſence and Operation. And he 


knew, that what the Agent had in his own 


Nature, was greater than that, [which he 
ſaw in the Creatures,] more perfect and 


compleat, more beautiful and glorious, and 


more laſting; and that there was no pro- 
portion between the one and the other. 


Neither did he ceaſe to proſecute this 


Search, till he had run through all the At- 


tributes of Perfection, and found that they 


were all in rhis Agent, and all fow'd fromm 
him; and that he was moſt worthy to have 


them all afcrib'd to him, above all the Crea- ” 


tures which were deſcrib d by them. 
F. 60. In like manner he enquir d into 


all the Attributes of Imperfection, and per- 
Ldeiv d that the Maker of the World was 


free 
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free from them all: And how was it poſſible 
for him to be otherwiſe, ſince the Notion 
of Imperfettion is nothing but mere Priva- 
tion, or what depends upon it? And how 
can he any way partake of Privation, who 


is very Eſſence, and cannot but exiſt; who 


gives Being to every thing that: exiſts, 
and beſides whom there is no Exiſtence ? 
But HE is the Being, HE is the Abſolute- 
neſs, HE the Beauty, HE the Glory, HE. 
the Power, HE the Knowledge, F HE is 
HE, and beſides Him all things are ſubject to 
periſhing. _ 

d. 61. Thus far his Knowledge had 
brought him towards the end of the fifth 


Septenary from his Birth, viz. when he 
was 35 Yearsold. And the Conſideration 


of this Supream Agent was then ſo rooted 


in his Heart, that it diverted him from 


thinking upon any thing elſe: and he fo 


far forgot the Conſideration of the Crea. 
tures, and the Enquiring into their Na- 
| tures, that as ſoon as e'er he caſt his Eyes 
upon any thing of what kind ſoever, he 
immediately perceiv'd in it the Footſteps of 
this Agent; and in an inſtant his Thoughts 
were taken off from the Creature, and 


and transferr'd to the Creator. So that he 
was inflam'd with the deſire of him, and 


his Heart was altogether withdrawn from 


+ Alcoran, Chap, Alkeſas, 


think. 
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thinking upon this inferior World, which 
contains the Objects of Senſe, and wholly 
taken up with the Contemplation of the 

upper, Intellectual World. > 
d. 62. Having now attain'd to the Know- 
ledge of this Supream Being, of Permanent 
Exiſtence, which has no Caule of his own 
Exiſtence, but is the Cauſe why all things 
elſe exiſt ; he was deſirous to know by 
what Means he had attain'd this Know- 
ledge, and by which of his Faculties he had 
apprehended this Being. And firſt he ex- 
amine d all his Senſes, v:z. his Hearing, Sight, 
Smelling, Taſting and Feeling, and per- 
ceiv'd that all theſe apprehended nothing 
but Body, or what was in Body. For the 
Hearing apprehended nothing but Sounds, 


and theſe came from the Undulation of the 


Air, when Bodies are ſtruck one againſt 
another. The Sight, apprehends Colours, 
The Smelling, Odours. The Taſte, Savours. 
And the Touch , the Temperatures and 
Diſpoſitions of Bodies, ſuch as Hardneſs 


Softneſs, Roughneſs and Smoothneſs. 


Nor does the Imagination apprehend any 
thing, but as it has Length, Breadth and 


Thickneſs. Now all theſe things which are 


thus apprehended , are the Adjuncts of 
Bodies; nor can thete Senſes apprehend 
any thing eiſe, becauſc they are Faculties 
diffus'd through Bodies, and divided ac- 
cording to the diviſion of Bodies, and for 
„ . that 
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that reaſon cannot apprehend any thing 
elſe but diviſible Body. For ſince this 
Faculty is diffus'd through the viſible 
Body, 'tis impoſſible, but that when it 
apprehends any thing whatſoever, that 
thing ſo apprehended, muſt be divided as 
the Faculty 1s divided. For which Reaſon, 
no Faculty which is ſeated in Body, can 
_ apprehend any thing but what is Body, or 
in it. Now we have already demonſtra- 
tec, that this neceſſarily Exiſtent Being is 
free in every reſpect from all Properties of 
Body; and conſequently not to be appre- 
hended, but by ſomething which is neither 
Body, nor any Faculty inherent in Body, nor 
has any manner of dependance upon it, nor 
is either within it, or without it, nor join'd 
to it, nor ſeparated from it. From whence 
it appear'd to him, that he had apprehended 
this Being by that which was his Eſſence, 
and gain'd a certain Knowledge of him. 
And from hence he concluded, that this 
Eſſence was Incorporeal, and free from all 
the Properties of Body. And that all his 
External Part which he ſaw, was not in 
reality his Eſſence; by that his true Eſſence 
was That , by which he apprehended that 
Abſolute Being of neceſſary Exiſtence. 
$ 43. Having thus learn'd, that this 
 Eflence was not that Corporeal Maſs 
which he perceiv'd with his Senſes, and 
was cloath'd with his Skin, he began to 
CS VVV 
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entertain mean Thoughts of his Body, and 


ſet himſelf to contemplate that Noble 
Being, by which he had reach'd the Know- 


ledge of that Superexcellent, and Neceſſa- 


rily exiſtent Being; and began to conſider 


with himſelf, by means of that Noble 
Eſſence of his, whether this Noble Eſſence 


of his could poſſibly be diſſolv'd , or dye, 


or be annihilated; or whether it were of 
perpetual duration. Now he knew that 
Corruption and Diſſolution were Properties 
of Body, and conſiſted in the putting off 
one Form, and putting on another. As for 
Inſtance : when Water is chang'd into Air, 


and Air into Water; or when Plants are 


turn'd into Earth or Aſhes, and Earth again 


into Plants; (for this is the true Notion of 
Corruption, ) But an Incorporeal Being, 
which has no dependance upon Body, but 
is altogether ſree from the Accidents pro- 
per to Body, cannot be ſuppos d to be 
liable to Corruption. 


. 64. Having thus ſecur'd himſelf in 
this Belief, that his Real Eſſence could not 


be diſſolv'd, he had a mind to know what 
Condition it ſhould be in, when he had 


laid aſide the Body, and was ſeparated 


from it; which he perſuaded himſelf 


would not be, till the Body ceas'd to con- 


tinue a fit Inſtrument for its uſe. Therefore 
he conſider' d all his Apprehenſive Facul- 
ties, and perceiv'd that every one of them 


did 
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did ſometimes apprehend Potentiallß, and 
{ſometimes Actual; as the Eye when it is 
ſhut, or turn'd away from the Object, ſees 
Potentially, (For the meaning of appre- 
hending Poteztzally is, when it does not ap- 
prehend nom, yet can do it for the time to 
come.) And when the Eye is open, and 
turn'd toward the Object, it ſees Actually 
(or that is call'd Actual, which is preſent,) 
and ſo every one of theſe Faculties is ſome 
times in Power, and ſometimes in Act: 
And if any of them did never actually 
apprehend its Proper Object, ſo long as it 
remains in Power, it has no deſire to any 
Particular Object; becauſe it knows no- 
thing of any, (as a Man that is born blind.) 
But if it did ever actually Apprehend, and 
then be reduc'd to the Power only: ſo 
long as it remains in that condition, it will 
_ defire to apprehend: in Act; becaufe it has 
been acquainted with the Object, and is 
intent upon it, and lingers after it; as a 
Man who could once ſee, and after is 
blind, continually deſires Viſible Objects: 
And according as the Object which he has 
ſeen, is more perfect, and glorious, and 
beautiful, his Deſire towards it is propor- 
tionably increas'd, and his Grief for the 
Loſs of it ſo much the greater. Hence it is 
that the Grief of him who is depriv'd of 
that Sight he once had, is greater than his 
who is depriv'd of Smelling; becauſe = | 
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Objects of Sight are more perfect and 
beautiful than thoſe of Smelling. And if 
there be any thing of boundleſs Per- 
fection, infinite Beauty, Glory and 
Splendor, that is above all Splendor and 
Beauty; ſo that there is no Perfection, 
Beauty, Brightneſs, or Comlineſs , but 
flows from it. Then certainly he that 
ſhall be depriv'd of the Sight and Know- 
ledge of that Thing, after he has once 
been acquainted with it, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily, ſo long as he continues in that 
| State, ſuffer inexpreſſible Anguiſh; as on 
the contrary , he that continually has it 
preſent to him, muſt needs enjoy uninter- 
rupted Delight, perpetual Felicity, and 1n- 
finite Joy and Gladneſs./ NCC 
Si. 65, Now it had been already made 
plain to him, that all the Attributes of Per- 
tection belong'd ro that Being which did ne- 
ceſſariy ſelt-exiſt, and that he was far from 
all manner of Imperfection. He was certain 
withal, that the Faculty by which heattain d 
to the Apprehenſion of this Being, was not 
like to Bodies, nor ſubject to Corruption, as 
they are. And from hence it appear'd to him, 
that whoſoever had ſuch an Eſſence as was 
capable of apprehending this Noble Being, 
mult, when he put off the Body ar the time 
| of his Death, have been formerly, during 
his Converſation in the Body, firſt, either 
one who was not acquainted with this 
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neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Eſſence, nor ever was 
join d to him, nor ever heard any thing of him; 
and ſo would, at the ſeparating with the Bo- 
dy, never to be join'd to him, nor to be con- 
cern'd at the want of him. Becauſe all the 
Corporeal Faculties ceaſe when the Body 

dies, nor do they any longer deſire or linger 
after their proper Objects; nor are in any 
trouble or pain for their abſence ; (which is 
the Condition of all Brutes, of what ſhape ſo- 


ever they are.) Or elſe, ſecondly, ſuch an one, 
who while hecontinu'd in the Body, did con- 


verſe with this Being, and had a ſenſe of his 


Perfection, Greatneſs, Dominion, and Power; | 
but afterwards declin'd from him, and fol- 


low'd his vicious Inclinations, till at length 
Death overtook him whilſt in this State; he 
ſhall be deprivd of that Viſion, and yet be 
__ afflicted with the Deſire of Enjoying it, and fo 

remain in laſting Puniſhment and inexpreſ- 
{ible Torture; whether he be to be deliver'd 
from his Miſery after a long time, and enjoy 
that Viſion which he ſo earneſtly deſires; or, 


everlaſtingly to abide in the ſame Torments, 


according as he was fitted and diſpos'd for 
either of theſe two, during his continuance in 
the Body. Or laſtly, were ſuch an one, who 


convers'd with this neceſſarily ſelf- exiſtent 
Being, and apply d himſelf to it, with the ut- 


moſt of his Ability, and has all his Thoughts 


_ continually intent upon his Glory, Beauty, 


and Splendor,and never turns fromhim, nor 
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forſakes him, till Death ſeizes him in the 
Act of Contemplation and Intuition: Such 
a Man as this ſhall, when ſeparated from Bo- 
dy, remain in everlaſting Pleaſure, and De- 
light, and Joy and Gladneſs,by reaſon of the 
uninterrupted Viſion of that ſelf- exiſtent 
Being, and its intire freedom from all Im- 
purity and Mixture; and becaule all thoſe 
Senſible Things ſhall be remov'd from 


him, which are the proper Objects of the 


Corporeal Faculties, and which, in regard 
of his preſent State, are no better than 
Torments, Evils and Hinderances 

d. 66. Being thus ſatisfied, that the Per- 


| fection and Happineſs of his own Being con- 


ſiſted in the actually beholding that neceſ- 
ſarily ſelf.exiſtent Being perpetually, ſo as 


not to be diverted from it ſo much as the 
_twinkling of an Eye, that Death might find 


him actually employ'd in that Viſion, and 


ſo his Pleaſure might be continu'd, with- 
out being interrupted by any Pain; (which 


Ab-Jonaid a Doctor, and Imaum, of the 
SeQ of the Suphians, alluded to; when at the 
point of Death, he ſaid to his Friends about 


him, Thu « the Time when Men onght to 


Glorify GOD, and be inſtant in their Pray- 
ers,) he began to conſider with himſelf, by 


what Means this Viſion might actually be 
continued, without Interruption. So he 


was very intent for a time upon that Being; : 


but he could not ſtay there long, before 


G 2 ſome 
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ſome ſenſible Object or other would preſent 
it ſelf, either the Voice of ſome wild Beaſt 
would reach his Ears, or ſome Phantaſy 
affected his Imagination; or he was touch'd 
with ſome Pain in ſome Fart or other; or 
he was hungry, or dry, or too cold, or too 
hot, or was forc'd to riſe to eaſe Nature. 


So that his Contemplation was interrupted, 


and he remov'd from that State of Mind: 
And then he could not, without a great 
deal of difficulty, recover himſelf to that 
State he was in before; and he was afraid 
that Death ſhould overtake him at ſuch a 
Time as his Thoughts were diverted from 


the Viſion, and ſo ſhould fall into ever- 
laſting Miſery , and the Pain of Separa- 


tion. 


98.67. This put him into a great deal of 


Anxiety, and when he could find no Re- 


medy, he began to conſider all the ſeveral 
Sorts of Animals, and obſerve their 
Actions, and what they were employ'd 
about; in hopes of finding ſome of them 
that might poſhbly have a Notion of 
this Being, and endeavour” after him; 
that ſo he might learn of them which way 


to be ſav'd. But he was altogether diſ- 


appointed in his Search ; for he found that 
they were all wholly taken up in getting 
their Proviſion, and ſatisfying their Deſires 
of Eating, and Drinking, and Copula- | 


tion, and chuſing the ſhady places in hot 
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Weather, and the ſunny ones in cold: And 
that all their life-time, both day and night, 
till they died, was ſpent after this manner, 
without any variation, or minding any 
thing elſe at any time. From whence it 
appear'd to him, that they knew nothing of 
this Being, nor had any deſire towards it, 
nor became acquainted with it by any 
Means whatſoever; and that they all went 
into a State of Privation, or ſomething 
very near a-kin to it. Having paſs'd this 
en upon the Animals, he knew that 
it was much more reaſonable to conclude 
ſo of Vegetables, Which had but few of 
thoſe Apprehenſions which the Animals 
had; and if that whoſe Apprehenſion was 
more perfect did not attain to this Know- 
ledge, much leſs could it be expected from 
that whoſe Apprehenſion was leſs perfect; 
| eſpecially when he ſaw that all the Actions 
of Plants reach'd no farther than Nutrition 
| and Generation. s.. 8 
d. 68. He next conſider d the Stars and 
| Spheres, and ſaw, that they had all regular 
Motions, and went round in a due Order; 
and that they were pellucid and ſhining, 
and remote from any approach to Change 
or Diſſolution: which made him have a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they had Eſſences di- 
{tin from their Bodies, which were acquaint- 
ed with this zeceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Eſſence, 
And that theſe underſtanding Eſſences, were 
TY , 
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like his underſtanding Eſſence. And why 
might 1t not be ſuppos'd that they might 
have incorporeal Eſſences, when he him- 
ſelf had, natwithſtanding his Weakneſs 
and extream want of ſenſible Things ? 
'That he conſiſted of a corruptible Body, 
and yet nevertheleſs, all theſe Detects did 
not hinder him from having an incorpo- 
real incorruptible Eſſence: From whence 
he concluded, that the Celeſtial Bodies 
were much more likely to have it; and 
he perceived that they had a Knowledge of 
the neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, and did actu- 
ally behold it at all times; becauſe* they 
were not at all incumbred with thoſe Hin- 
derances, ariſing from the Intervention of 
ſenſible Things, which debarr'd him from 
enjoying the Viſion, without Interrup- 
. 8 3 
d. 69. Then he began to conſider with 
himſelf, what . ſhould be the reaſon why 
he alone, above all the reſt of living Crea- 
tures, ſhould be endu'd with ſuch an Eſ- 
fence, as made him like the Heavenly 
Bodies. Now he underſtood before the 
Nature of the Elements, and how one of 
them us'd to bechang'd into another, and Þ 
that there was nothing upon the Face of 
the Earth, which always remain'd in the Þ 
fame Form, but that Generation and Cor- 
ruption follow'd one another perpetually 
ina mutual Succeſſion; and that the great- 
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eſt part of theſe Bodies were mix'd and 


compounded of contrary Things, and were 
for that reaſon the more diſpos'd to Diſſo- 


lution : And that there could not be found 
among them all, any thing pure and free 
from Mixture, but that ſuch Bodies as 
came neareſt to it, and had leaſt mixture, 


as Gold and Jacinth are of longeſt Dura- 


tion, and leſs ſubjet to Difſolutton; and 
that the Heavenly Bodies were moſt ſim- 
ple and pure, and for that reaſon more 
free from Diſſolution, and not ſubject to 
a Succeſſion of Forms. And here it ap- 


pear'd to him, that the real Eſſence of 
thoſe Bodies, which are in this ſublunary 


World, conſiſted in ſome, of one ſimple 
Notion added to Corporeity, as the four 
Elements; in others of more, as Animals 
and Plants. And that thoſe, whoſe Eſ- 
ſence conſiſted of the feweſt Forms, had 


feweſt Actions, and were farther diſtant 


from Life. And that if there were any 
body to be found, that was deſtitute of all 


Form, it was impoſſible that it ſhould 


live, but was next to nothing at all; alſo 


that thoſe things which were endu'd with 


_ moſt Forms, had the moſt Operations, 
and had more ready and eaſie entrance to 


the State of Life, And if this Form were 


ſo diſpos'd, that there were no way of ſe- 


parating it from the Matter to which it 


properly belong'd, then the Lite of it, 
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would be manifeſt, permanent and vigo- 
rous to the utmoſt degree. But on the 
contrary, whatſoever Body was altogether 
deſtitute ofa Form, was Un, Matter with- 
out Lite, and near a-kin to nothing. And 
that the four Elements ſubſiſted with one 
fingle Form only, and are of the firſt Rank 
of Beings in the ſublunary World, out of 
which, other things endu'd with more 
Forms are compounded : And that the 
Life of theſe Elements is very weak, both 
becauſe they have no variety of Motion, 
but always tend the ſame way; and be- 
cauſe every one of them has an Adverſary 
which manifeſtly oppoſes the Tendency of 
its Nature, and endeavours to deprive 1t 
of its Form; and therefore its Eſſence is 
of ſhort Continuance, and its Lite weak : 
But that Plants had a ſtronger Life, and 
Animals a Lite more maniteſt than the 
Plants. The reaſon of which is, becauſe 
that whenever it happen'd, that in any of 


theſe compound Bodies, the Nature of | 


one Element prevaiPd , that predomi- 
nant Element would overcome the Na- 
tures of the reit, and deſtroy their 
Power; ſo that the compounded Body would 
be of the ſame Nature with that prevail- 
ing Element, and conſequently partake but 
of a ſmall Portion of Lite, becauſe the Ele- 
e e 
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$. 70. On the contrary, if there were a- 
ny of theſe compounded Bodies, in which 
the Nature of one Element did not prevail 
over the reſt, but they were all equally 
mix'd, and a match one for the other; 
then one of them would not abate the Force 
of the other, any more than its own Force 
is abated by it, but they would work upon 
one another with equal Power, and the 
Operation of any one of them would not 
be more conſpicuous than that of the reſt; 
and this Body would be far from being 
like to any one of the Elements, but would 
be as if it had nothing contrary to its Form, 
and conſequently the more diſpos'd for 
Life; and the greater this Equality of Tem- 
perature was, and by how much the more 
perfect, and further diſtant from inclining 
one way or other, by ſo much the farther 
it is diſtant from having any contrary to it, 
and its Life is the more perfect. Now ſince 
that Animal Spirit which is ſeated in the 
Heart is of a moſt exact Temperature, as 
being finer than Earth and Water, and 
groſſer than Fire and Air, it has the Na- 
ture of a Mean between them all, and 
and which has no manifeſt Oppoſition to 
any of the Elements, and by this means is 
fitted to become that Form which conſti- 
tutes an Animal. And he ſaw that it 
follow'd from hence, that thoſe Animal. 
Spirits which were of the moſt even Tem- 

. VE 
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perature, were the beſt diſpos'd for the 
molt perfect Life in this World, of Gene- 
ration and Corruption, and that this Spi- 
rit was very near having no oppoſite to 
its Forms, and did in this reſpect reſem- 
ble the Heavenly Bodies which have no 
oppoſite to their Forms; and was therefore 
the Spirit of the Animal, becauſe it was a 
Mean between all the Elements, and had 
no abſolute Tendency, either upwards or 
downwards; but that, if it were poſſible 
it ſhould be plac'd in the middle Space, 
between the Center and the higheſt Bounds 
of the Region of Fire, and not be deſtroy'd, 
it would e continue in the ſame place, and 
move neither upwards nor downwards; 


but if it ſhould be locally mov d, it would 


move in à round, as the Heavenly Bodies 
do, and if it mov'd in its place, it would 
be round its own Center, and that it was 
impoſſible for it to be of any other Figure 
but Spherical, and for that reaſon it is 
very med like to the Heavenly Bodies. 
And when he had conſider'd the 
We of Animals, and could not ſee 
any one among them, concerning which 
he could in the leaſt ſuſpect that it had 
any Knowledge of this neceſſarily ſelf.exiſtent 


Being; but he knew that his own Eſſence 


had The Knowledge of it: He concluded 
from hence that he was an Animal, en- 
du'd with 3 a Spirit of an equal Tempera- 


ure, 
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ture, as all the Heavenly Bodies are, and 
that he was of a diſtin Species from the 
reſt of Animals, and that he was created 
for another end, and deſign'd for ſomething 
greater than what they were capable of. 
And this was enough to ſatisfie him of the 
Nobility of his Nature; namely, that his 
viler Part, i. e. the Corporeal, was moſt 
like of all to the Heavenly Subſtances, 
which are without this World of Genera- 
tion and Corruption, and free from all ac- 
cidents that cauſe any Defect, Change or 
Alteration : And that his noble Part, vis. 
that by which he attain'd the Knowledge 
of the neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, was ſome- 
thing Heroical and Divine, not ſubject to 

Change or Diſſolution, nor capable of be- 
ing deſcrib'd by any of the Properties or 
Attributes of Bodies: Not to be apprehend- 
ed by any of the Senſes, or by the Imagi- 

nation; nor to be known by the means of 
any other Inſtrument but it ſelf alone, and 


That it attains the Knowledge of it ſelf by 


it ſelf, and was at once the Knower, the 
Knowledge, and the Thing known, the 
Faculty and the Object. Neither was 
there any difference between any of theſe, 
becauſe Diverſity and Separation are Pro- 

perties and Adjuncts of Bodies; but Body 
wWuaas no way concern'd here, nor any Pro- 

perty or Adjunct of Bo pt.. 
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$. 72. Having apprehended the manner 
by which the being like the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, was peculiar to him above all other 
kinds of Animals whatever; he perceiv'd 
that it was a Duty neceſſarily incumbent 
upon him to reſemble them, and imitate 
their Actions, and endeavour to the utmoſt 
to become like them : He perceiv'd alſo 
that in reſpect of his nobler Part, by which 
he had attain'd the Knowledge of that ne- 
ceſſarily ſelf-exiſcent Being, he did in ſome mea- 
ſure reſemble it, becauſe he was ſeparated 
from the Attributes of Bodies, as the ne- 
ceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being is ſeparated from 
them. He law alſo that it was hisDuty to en- 
dea vour to make himſelf Maſter of thePro- 
perties of that Being by all poſſible means, 
and put on his Qualities, and imitate his 
Actions, and labour in the doing his Will, 
and reſign himſelf wholly to him, and ſub- 
mit to his Diſpenſations heartily and un- 
feignedly, ſo as to rejoice in him, tho' 
he ſhould lay Afflictions upon his Body, 
and hurt, or totally deſtroy it. 
d. 73. He allo perceiv'd that he reſem- 
bled the Beaſts in his viler part, which 
belong'd to this Generable and Corruptible 


World, 278. this dark, groſs Body, which 


ſollicited- him with the Deſire of Variety of 


ſenſible Objects, and excited him to eat- 


ing, drinking, and Copulation; and he 
knew that his Body was not created and 
| join d 
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join'd to him in vain, but that he was 
oblig'd to preſerve it and take care of it, 
which he ſaw could not be done without 
ſome of thoſe Actions which are common 
tothe reſt of the Animals. Thus it was 
plain to him, that there were three ſorts 
of Actions which he was oblig'd to, vis. 
1. Either thoſe by which he reſembled the 
Irrational Animals. Or, 2. Thoſe by 
which he reſembled the Heavenly Bodies. 
Or, 3. Thoſe by which he reſembled the ze- 
_ ceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being: And that he was 
oblig'd tothe firff, as having a groſs Body, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Parts, and different 
Faculties, and variety of Motions. To 
the ſecond, as having an Animal Spirit, 
which had its Seat in the Heart, and was 
the firſt beginning of the Body and all its 
Faculties. To the third, as he was what 
he was, viz. as he was that Being, by 
which he knew the 2: ceffaricy ſelf-extſtent 
Being, And he was very Well aſſur'd before, 
that his Happincis and Freedom from Mi- 
ſery, confiſted in the perpetual Viſion of 
that neceſſarily jelf-exiſtent Being, without be- 
ing averted from it ſo much as the twink- 
hag of an Ee „ 
9. 74. Then he weigh'd with himſelf, by 
what means a Continuation of this Viſion 
might be attain'd, and the Reſult of his 
_ Contemplation was this, viz. That he was 
obliged to keep himſelf conſtantly exercis'd 
5 | OE 
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in theſe three kinds of Reſemblance. Not 


that the firſt of them did any way contri- 
bute to the helping him to the Viſion (but 
was rather an Impediment and Hindrance, 
becauſe it was concern'd only in fſen- 
ſible Objects, which are all of them a ſort 
of Veil or Curtain interpos'd between us 


and it;) but becauſe it was neceſſary for 
the Preſervation of the Animal Spirit, 


whereby the ſecond Reſemblance, which 
he had with the Heavenly Bodies was ac- 


 guir'd, and was for this reaſon neceſlary, 


though incumbred with Hindrances and 


Inconveniencies. But as: to the ſecond 


Conformity, he faw ndeed that a great 
ſhare of that continu'd Viſion was attain'd 


by it, but that it was not without Mix- 


ture; becauſe, whatſoever contemplates 


the Viſion after this manner continually, 
does, together with it, have regard to, and 
caſt a Look upon his own Eſſence, as ſhall 


be ſhewn hereafter. But that the third 


Conformity was that by which he obtain'd 


the pure and entire Viſion, ſo as to be whol- 
ly taken up with it, without being divert- 


ed from it one way or other, by any 
means whatſoever, but being ſtill intent up- 
on that zeceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being; which 
wholoever enjoys, has no regard to any 


thing elſe, and his own Eſſence is altoge- 


ther neglected, and vaniſh'd out of ſight, 


and become as nothing; and ſo are all 
F other 
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other Eſſences both great and ſmall, except 
only the Eſſence of that One, True, Neceſ- 


F ſarily Self- exiſtent, High and Powerful Being. 


F. 75. Now when he was aſſur'd that 


the utmoſt Bound of all his Deſires conſiſted 
in this third Conformity, and that it was 


not to be attain'd, without being a long 
time exercis'd in the ſecond; and that there 
was no continuing fo long as was neceſſa- 


ry for that Purpoſe, but by means of the 
firſt; (which, how necetlary ſoever, he 


knew was an Hindrance in itfelf, and an 
Help only by Accident.) He reſolved to 
allow himſelf no more of that firſt Confor- 


mity than needs muſt, which was only 
juſt fo much as would keep the Animal 


Spirit alive. Now, in order to this, he 
found there were two Things neceſſary ; 
The former, to help it inwardly, and ſup- 
ply the Detect of that Nouriſhment which 
was waſted; The latter, to preſerve it 


from without, againſt the Extremities of 
Heat and Cold, Rain and Sun, hurt- 


ful Animals, and ſuch like; and he 
perceiv'd, that if he ſhould allow himſelf 
to uſe theſe things, though neceſſary, un- 


adviſedly and at Adventure, it might 


he reſolv id not to pals ; both as to the Kind 


chance to expoſe him to Exceſs, and by 
that means he might do himſelf an Injury 


unawares; whereupon he concluded it the 


ſafeſt way to ſet Bounds to himſelf, which 


| Wl 
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of Meat which he was to eat, and the 
Quantity and Quality of it, and the Times 
of returning to it. 
ral Kinds of thoſe things which were fit to 
eat; and found that there were three 
ſorts, viz, either ſuch Plants as were not 
yet come to their full Growth, nor attain- 


ed to Perfection, ſuch as are ſeveral ſorts 


of green Herbs which are fit to eat: Or ſe- 
condly, the Fruits of Trees which were ful- 
ly ripe, and had Seed fit for the Production 
of more of the ſame Kind (and ſuch were 


the kinds of Fruits that were newly gather- Þ| 


ed and dry) : Or /afth, Living Crea- 
tures, both Fiſh and Fleſh. Now he knew 
very well, that all theſe things were crea- 


ted by that zeceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, in 
approaching to whom he was aſſur'd that 


his Happineſs did conſiſt, and in deſiring 
to reſemble him. Now the eating of theſe 


things mult needs hinder their attaining to 
their Perfection, and deprive them of that 
End for which they were delign'd ; and this 
Vould be an Oppoſition to the working of 
the Supream Agent, and ſuch an Oppoſi- 
tion would hinder that Nearneſs and Con- 
formity to him, which he ſo much deſir d. 
Upon this he thought it the belt way to 
abſtain from eating altogether, if poſſible ; 
but when he ſaw that this would nor do, 
and that ſuch an Abſtinence tended to = 


d. 76. And firſt he conſider'd the ſeve- 
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Diſſolution of his Body, which was ſo 
much a greater Oppoſition to the Agent 


than the former, by how much he was of 


a more excellent Nature than rhoſe things, 


whoſe Deltruction was the Cauſe of his 
Preſervation : Of two Evils he reſolved to 
chuſe the leaſt, and do that which contain'd 
in it the leaſt Oppoſition to the Creator; 


and reſolved to partake of any of thefe 


ſorts, if thoſe he had moſt mind to were 


| not at hand, in ſuch quantity as he 


| ſhould conclude upon hereafter; and if it 
| ſo happen'd that he had them all at hand, 
| then he would conſider with himſelf, and 
| chuſe that, in the partaking of which 
there would be the leaſt Oppoſition to the 
| Work of the Creator : Such as the pulp of 


| thoſe Fruits which were full ripe, and had 


Seeds in them fit to produce others of the 
like kind, always taking care to preſerve 


| the Seeds, and neither cut them, nor ſpoil 


| them, nor throw them in ſuch places as 
were not fit for Plants to grow in, as ſmooth 
Stones, falt Earth, and the like. And if 
| ſuch pulpy Fruits, as Apples, Pears, 
Plumbs, &c. could not eaſily be come at, 
he would then take ſuch as had nothing 
in them fit to eat but only the Seed, as 
Almonds and Cheſnuts, or ſuch green 


Herbs as were young and tender ; always 
obſerving this Rule, that let him take of- 


which fort he would, 7 ſtill choſe thoſe 


that 
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that there was greateſt Plenty of, and 


which increaſed faſteſt, but ſo as to pull 
up nothing by the Roots, nor ſpoil the 
Seed : And if none of theſe things could 
be had, he would then take ſome living 
Creature, or eat Eggs; but when he took 
any Animal, he choſe that ſort of which 
there was the greateſt Plenty, ſo as not 
totally to deſtroy any Species. 
— 8.77. Theſe were the Rules which he 
preſcrib'd to himſelf, as to the Kinds of 


his Proviſion ; as to the Quantity, his Rule 


was to eat no more than juſt what would 
ſatisfie his Hunger; and as for the time 
of his Meals, he deſign'd, when he was 
once fatisfied, not to eat any more till he 
found ſome Diſability in himſelf, which 
hindred his Exerciſe in the ſecond Confor- 
mit), (of which we are now going to 
ſpeak;) and as for thoſe things which ne- 


ceſſity requir'd of him towards the Con- 71 


ſervation of his Animal Spirit, in regard 


of defending it from external Injuries, he 


was not much troubled about them, for 
he was cloath'd with Skins, and had a 
Houſe ſufficient to ſecure him from thoſe 
Inconveniences from without, which was 
enough for him; and he thought it ſuper- 
fluous to take any further Care about thoſe 


things; and as for his Diet, he obſerv'd ] fl 


thoſe Rules which he had preſcrib'd to 
2 A Fan age! gs F4, 
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himſelf, namely, thoſe which we ha ve juſt 
now ſet down. | 


d. 78. After this he apply'd himſelf to 
the ſecoud Operation, vir. the Imitation 


| of the Heavenly Bodies, and expreſſing 


their proper Qualities in himſelf; which 


when he had conſider d, he found to be 
of three ſorts. The firſt were ſuch as had 
relation to thoſe inferior Bodies, which 
are plac'd in this World of Generation 


and Corruption, as Heat, which they im- 
part to thoſe of their own Nature, and 


Cold by accident, Illumination, Rare- 


faction, and Condenſation, and all thoſe 


other things by which they influence 


theſe inferior Bodies, whereby they 


are diſpos'd for the Reception of Spiritual 
Forms from the eceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Agent. 
The ſecond ſort of Properties which they 
had, were ſuch as concern'd their own 
Being, as that they were clear, bright and 
pure, free from all manner of feculent 
Matter, and whatſoever kinds of Im- 


purity: That their Motion was circular, 
ſome of them moving round their own 
Center, and ſome again round the Center 
of other Planets. 1 he third kind of their 
Properties, were ſuch as had relation to the 
neceſſarily ſelf. exiſtent Agent, as their con- 


tinually beholding him without any Inter- 
ruption, and having a Deſire towards him, 


being buſied in his Service, and mov- 
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ing agreeable to his Will, and not other- 
wiſe, but as he pleaſed, and by his Power. 
So he began to reſemble them in every one 


of theſe three kinds, to the utmoſt of his 


Power. 


&. 79. And as for his firſt Conformity, 


his Imitation of them conſiſted in remov- 
ing all things that were hurtful, either 
irom Animals or Plants it they could 
be remov d: So that if he ſaw any Plant 
which was depriv'd of the Benefit of the 
Sun, by the Interpoſition of any other Bo- 
dy; or that its growth was hindred by its 
being twiſted with, or ſtanding too near 
any other Plant, he would remove that 
which hindred it if poſſible, yet ſo as not 
to hurt either; or if it was in danger of 
dying for want of Moiſture, he took what 
care he cou'd to water it conſtantly. Or 
if he ſaw any Creature purſu'd by any 
wild Bcait, or entangled in a Snare, or 
prick'd with "Thorns, or that had gotten 
any thing hurtful fallen into its Eyes or 
_ Ears, or was hungry or thirſty, he took all 
poſſible care to relieve it. And when he 
ſaw any Water-courſe ſtopp'd by any 
Stone, or any thing brought down by the 
Stream, ſo that any Plant or Animal was 
Hhindred of it, he took care to remove it. 
And thus he continu'd in this firft kind of 


Imitation of the Heavenly Bodies, till he 


had attain'd it to the very heighth of Per 
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d. 80. The /econd ſort of Imitation con- 
ſiſted in his continually obliging himſelf to 
s keep himſelf clean from all manner of 
- | Dirt and Naſtineſs, and waſhing himſelf 
5 | often, keeping his Nails and his Teeth 

clean, and the ſecret Parts of his Body, which 
he uſed to rub ſometimes with ſweet Herbs | 

and Perfume with Odors. He uſed frequently | 
to make clean his Cloaths, and perfume | 
1 | them, fo that he was all over extreamly 1 
- | clean and fragrant. Beſides this, he us'd a 1 
great many ſorts of + Circular Motion, 
| 7 Our Philoſopher's imitating the Heavenly Bodies in their 


. net — bf! "es oh 
2 2 . — — — 


S Circular Mo:ton, would ſeem indeed extreamly ridiculous, but 
r | that ne are to conſi ler that the Mahometans have a ſuperſtitious 
| | Cuſtom of going ſeveral times round the Cave of Meccah, when 
Cl they go thither on Pilgrimage, and look upon it as a very neceſ- 


t ſary part of their Duty. Now our Author having reſolved 10 
f bring his Philiſopher as far at leaſt as was poſſible for one in 
bi Circumſtances, in the Knowledge and Practice of all thoſe 
U IU things which the Mahometans account neceſſary, would not lex 
x | him be ignorant of this Practice of moving round; but has 
| brought it under this ſecond ſort of Imitation of the Heavenly 
Y Bodies. Now tho our. Philoſopher may be excus'd for not going 
Tr © to the Temple at Meccah, yet ſo great a ſtreſs is laid upon ii by 
the Mahometans, that Alhoſain AlHallagi Ben Manſour, was, 
in the 3ogth Tear of the Hegira (ef Chriſt 921.) 6ondemn'd to 
rde by the Vizier Alhumed, who pronounc'd Seutence upon him, 
11 having firſt advis'd with the Imaums and Podiors, for having 
aſſerted, That in caſe 2 Man had a Defire to go on Pilgrimage 10 
C Þ Meccah, and could not; it would be ſufficient, if he ſet apart 
y Any clean Room of his Houſe for that purpoſe, and went round 
about it, and performd in it at the {pots time when the 
| Pilgrims are at Meccah, the ſame things u bich they do there, 
S aud then fed and cloath d 30 Orphans, and gave 10 each of 


t. them ſeven pieces of Silver, For which Heterodox Poſition he 
+ © receiv'd 4 thouſand Stripes, without ſo much as fighing or groan- 

f ing, and had firſt one Hand cut off, and then both his Feet, 
e end then the other Hand, then he was kill'd and burnt, «nd his 


| Aſhes thrawn into the River Tigris, and his Head ſet upon 4 
| Pole in the City of Bagdad. See Abulpharagius, p. 287, 
7 3 H 3 ſome- 
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ſometimes walking round the Iſland, 
compaſſing the Shore, and going round 
the utmoſt Bounds of it ; ſometimes walk- 
ing or running a great many times round 
about his Houſe or ſome Stone, at other 
times turning himſelf round fo often that 
Bs Rt: 
S. 81. His Imitation of the third ſort of 
Attributes, conſiſted in confining his 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of the 
neceſſarily ſelf- exiſtent Being. And in or- 
der to this, he remov'd all his Aﬀections Þ 

from ſenſible Things, ſhut his Eyes, 
ſtopp'd his Ears, and refrain'd himſelf F 
as much as poſſible from following his F 
Imagination, endeavouring to the utmoſt 
to think of nothing beſides him; nor to 
admit together with him any other Object 

of Contemplation. And he us'd to help Þ 

himſelf in this by violently turning him- Þ 

ſelf round, in which when he was very! 
violently exercis'd, all manner of ſenſible 
Objects vaniſh'd out of his ſight, and the Þ 
Imagination, and all the other Faculties Þ 
Which make any uſe of the Organs of the 

Body grew weak; and on the other ſide, 
the Operations of his Eſſence, which de- 
pended not on the Body, grew ſtrong, fo Þ 
that at ſometimes his Meditation was pure Þ 
and tree from any Mixture, and he beheld F 
by it the neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being: 
But then again the Corporeal Faculties 
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would return upon him, and ſpoil his 


Contemplation, and bring him down to 


the loweſt Degree where he was before. 
Now, when he had any Infirmity upon 
him which interrupted his Deſign, he 
took ſome kind of Meat, but ſtill accor- 
ding to the aforemention'd Rules; and 
then remov'd again to that State of Imi- 
tation of the Heavenly Bodies, in theſe 
three Reſpscts which we have men- 
tion'd ; and thus he continued for ſome 


1! time oppoling his Corporeal Faculties, 
| and they oppoſing him, and mutually 
ſtiruggling one againſt another, and at 


ſuch times as he got the better of them; 
and his Thoughts were free from Mix- 


ture; he did apprehend ſomething of the 


Condition of thoſe, who have attained to 
the hn Relemblance. 
FS. 82. Then he began to ſeek after 
this third Aſſimulation, and took pains 
in the attaining it. And firſt he conſi- 


ö der'd the Attributes of the neceſſarily 
| ſelf-exiſtent Being. Now it had appear'd 
to him, during the time of his Theore- 
tical Speculation, betore he enter'd up- 
on the Practical Part ; that there were 
two Sorts of them, viz. Affirmative, 
as Knowledge, Power and Wiſdom, Goc. 
and Negative, as Immateriality; not 
ony ſuch as conſiſted in the not 9570 
Bod), J 


but in being altogether remov d 
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from any thing that had the leaſt Rela- 


tion to Body, though at never ſo great a 


Diſtance. And that this was a Condi- 
tion, not only requir'd in the Negative 
Attributes, but in the Affirmative 
too, vg. that they ſhould be free from 
all properties of Body, of which, Mal- 
tiplicity is one. Now the Divine Ef. 
ſence is not multiplied by theſe Affir- 


mative Attributes, but all of 'em toge- 


ther are one and the fame thing, vis. 


bis real Efſence. Then he began to 


conſider how he might imitate him! in 
both theſe Kinds; and as for the Affir- 
mative Attributes, when he conſider'd 
that they were nothing elſe but his real 


 Eflence, and that by no means it could 
_ be laid of them that they are many (be- 
cauſe Multiplicity is a Property of Bo- 
dy) and that the Knowledge of his own 


Eflence was not a Notion ſuperadded to 


his Eſſence, but that his Eſſence was 
the Knowledge of his Eſſence; and fo 
vice verſa, it appear'd to him, that if 

be d ould know his Being, this Know- 
ledge, by which he knew his Being would 
not be a Notion ſuperadded to his Being, 


but be the very Being itſelf. And he per- 


| _ ceived that his way to make himſelf like 


to him, as to what concern'd his Afeir- 


him 


by off - bo 
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him alone, abſtracted wholly from all 


Properties of Body, 


d. 83. This he apply'd himſelf to; 


and as for the Negative Attributes, 


they all conſiſted in Separation from Bo- 
dily Things. He began therefore to 
ſtrip himſelf of all Bodily Properties, 
Which he had made ſome Progreſs in 
before, during the time of the former 


E Exerciſe, when he was employ'd in the 


Imitation of the Heavenly Bodies; but 
there ſtill remain'd a great many Re- 


licks, as his Circular Motion (Motion 
being one of the moſt proper Attributes 
of Body, and his care of Animals and 


Plants, Compaſſion upon them, and In- 
duſtry in removing whatever inconve- 


nienc'd them, Now all theſe things be- 
long to Corporeal Attributes, for he 


could not ſee theſe things at firſt, but by 


Corporeal Faculties; and he was ob- 


lig'd to make uſe of the ſame Faculties 


in preſerving them. Therefore he be- 


gan to reject and remove all thoſe things 


from himſelf, as being in no wiſe conſi- 

ſtent with that State which he was now 
in ſearch of. So he continu'd, confining . 
| himſelf to reſt in the Bottom of his Cave, 
with his Head bow'd down, and his 
Eyes ſhut, and turning himſelf altoge- 
ther from ail ſenſible Things and the 
Corporeal Faculties, and bending all his 


Thoughts 
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Thoughts and Meditations upon the »e- 
ceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, without ad- 
mitting any thing elſe beſides him; 
and it any other Obje& preſented itſelf 
to his Imagination, he rejected it with 
his urmoſt Force; and exercis'd himſelf 
in this, and perſiſted in it to that De- 
gree, that ſometimes he did neither eat 
nor {tir for a great many Days together, 
And whilſt he was thus earneſtly taken 
up in Contemplation, ſometimes all 
manner of Beings whatſoever would be 
quite out of his Mind and Thoughts, 
except his own Being only. : e 
$. 84. But he found that his own Be- 
ing was not excluded his Thoughts, no 
not at ſuch times when he was moſt 
deeply immers'd in the Contemplation. 
of che firſt, true, neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent 
Being. Which concern d him very much, 
Hor he knew that even this was a Mix- 
ture in this ſimple Viſion, and the Ad- 
miſſion of an extraneous Object in that 
Contemplation. Upon which he endea- 
vour'd to diſappear from himfelf, and 
be wholly taken up in the Viſion of that 
true Being; till at laſt he attain'd it; and 
then both the Heavens and the Earth, 
and whatſoever is between them, and 
all Spiritual Forms, and Corporeal Fa- 


culties; and all thoſe Powers which are 


_ ſeparate from Matter, and are thoſe Be- 
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ings which know the neceſſarily ſelf-ex- 

iſtent Being, all diſappear'd and vaniſh'd, 
and were as if they had never been, and 
amongſt theſe his own Being diſappear'd 


too, and there remain'd nothing but 
this ONE, TRUE, Perpetually Selt- 


| exiſtent Being, who ſpoke thus in that 


Saying of his (which 1s not a Notion 
ſuperadded to his Eſſence.) + To whom 
nom belongs the Kingdom? To this One, 
Almighty God, Which Words of his 
Hai Ebn Tokdhan underſtood, and heard 
his Voice; nor was his being unac- 
quainted with Words, and not being 
able to ſpeak, any Hindrance at all to 
the underſtanding him. Wherefore he 
deeply immers'd himſelf into this State, 
and witneſs'd that which neither Eye 
hath ſeen, nor Ear heard; nor hath it 
ever enter'd into the Heart of Man to 


. ” EONCELVE. 


, — 


d. 85. And now, don't expect that 1 
ſhould give thee a Deſcription of that, 
which the Heart of Man cannot con- 
ceive. For if a great many of thoſe 
things which we do conceive are never- 
theleſs hard to be explain'd, how much 

more difficult muſt thoſe be which can- 

not be conceiv'd by the Heart, nor are 
circumſcrib'd in the Limits of that 


— 
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World in which it converſes. Now, 


when I ſay the Heart, I don't mean the 


Subſtance of it, nor that Spirit which is 
contain'd in the Cavity of it; but I 
mean by it, the Form of that Spirit 
which is diffus'd by its Faculties through 
the whole Body of Man. Now every 


one of theſe three is ſometimes call'd the 


Heart, but 'tis impoſſible that this thing 
which I mean ſhould be comprehended 
by any of theſe three, neither can we 


_ expreſs any thing by Words, which is 
not firſt conceivd in the Heart. And 


wholoever asks to have it explain'd, 
asks an Impoſſibility ; for tis juſt as if a 


Man ſhould have a mind to taſte Co- 
lours, quatenus Colours, and deſire 


that hac ſhould be either ſweet or ſowre. 
However, I ſhall not diſmiſs you with- 


out ſome Limits, whereby I ſhall point 
out to you in ſome Meaſure, what won 


derful things he faw when in this Con- 
dition, but all figuratively, and by "ar 
of Parable: not pretending to give a 


literal Deſcription of that, which is im- 


poſſible to be known, bat by coming 


thither. Attend therefore with the Ears 


of thy Heart, and look ſharply with the 


Eyes of thy "Under {randing, upon that 
Which I hall ſhew thee ; it} may be thou 
may 'ſt find fo much in it, as may ſerve 


to lead thee into the right way. But TI 
make 
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make this Bargain, that thou ſhalt not 


at preſent require any further Explica- 
tion of it by Word of Month ; bur reſt 


thy felf contented with what I ſhall 
commit to theſe Papers. For 'tis a 
narrow Field, and 'tis dangerous to at- 


tempt the explaining of that with 
Words, the Nature of which admits no 
JJ 5c Toe 

d. 86. I fay then, when he had ab- 
ſtrated himſelf from his own and all 


other Eſſences, and beheld nothing in 
Nature, but only that Oe, Living and 
Permanent Being: When he ſaw what he 


faw, and then afterwards return d to the 
beholding of other Things: Upon his 
coming to himſelf from that State 


(which was like Drunkenneſs) he began 
to think that his own Eſſence did not at 
all differ from the Eſſence of that TR UE 


Being, but that they were both one and 


the lame thing; and that the thing 


which he had taken before for his own 
Etſſence, diſtinct from that yu Efſence, 


was in reality nothing at all, and that 


there was nothing in him but this tre 


Eſſence. And that this was like the 


Light of the Sun, which, when it falls 


upon ſolid Bodies, ſhines there; and 
though it be attributed, or may ſeem to 
belong to that Body upon which it ap- 
pears, yet it is nothing elſe in reality, 


126 The Hiſtory of 
but the Light of the Sun. And if that 
Body be remov'd, its Light alſo is re- 


mov'd; but the Light of the Sun re- 


mains ſtill after the ſame manner, and is 


neither increas d by the Preſence of that 


Body, nor diminiſh'd by its Abſence. 
Now when there happens to be a Body 
which is fitted for ſuch a Reception of 


Light, it receives it; if ſuch a Body be 
abſent, then there is no ſuch Reception, 


and it ſignifies nothing at all. 
$. 87. He was the more confirm'd in 


this Opinion, becauſe it appear'd to him 


before, that this I RVE, Powerful and 
Glorious Being, was not by any means 
capable of Multiplicity, and that his 
Knowledge of his Eſſence, was his ve- 


ry Eſſence, from whence he argued 


thus; 


He that has the Knowledge of this Ef- 
fence, has the Eſſence uſelf ; but I 


have the Knowledge of this Eſſence. 


Ergo, I have the Eſſence itſelf. 


Now this Eſſence can be preſent no 


where but with itſelf, and its very Pre- 


ſence is Efſence, and therefore he con- 


cluded that he was that very Eſſence. 


And to all other Eſſences which were ſe- 


parate from Matter, which had the 


Knowledge of that true Eſſence, though 
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before he had looked upon them as h, 
by this way of thinking, appear'd to 
him to be only one thing. And this 
miſgrounded Conceit of his, had like to 
have firmly rooted itſelf in his Mind, 
unleſs God had purſu'd him with his 
Mercy, and directed him by his graci- 
ous Guidance; and then he perceiv'd 
that 1t aroſe from the Relicks of that 
Obſcurity which is natural to Body, and 


the Dregs of ſenſible Objects. Becauſe 
that Much and Little, Unity and Multi- 
pflicity, Collection and Separation, are all 


of them Properties of Body. But we 
cannot ſay of theſe ſeparate Eſſences, 
which know. this TRUE Being (whoſe 
Name be prais'd) that they are many or 


one, becauſe they are immaterial. Now, 
Maultiplicity is becauſe of the Difference 
of one Being from another, and there 


can be no Unity but by Conjunction, and 
none of theſe can be underſtood without 
Compound Notions which are mix d 
with Matter. Beſides, that the Expli- 
cation of Things in this place is very 
ſtraight and difficult; becauſe if you go 
about to expreſs what belongs to theſe 
ſeparate Eſſences, by way of Multitude, 


or in the Plural, according to our way 
of ſpeaking, this inſinuates a Notion of 


Multiplicity, whereas they are far from 
being many; and if you ſpeak of them by 
5 3 5 Wa 
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way of Separation, or in the Singular, 
this inſinuates a Notion of Unity, where- 
as they are far from being oze. 

F. 88. And here methinks J ſee one of 
thoſe Batts, whoſe Eyes the Sun daz- 
les, moving himſelf in the Chain of his 
Folly, and faying, This Subtilty of yours 
exceeds all Bounds, for you have withdrawn 
your ſelf from the State and Condition of 
underſtanding Men, and indeed thrown a- 
way the Nature of Intelligible Things, for 
this is a certain Axiom, that a thing muſt 
he either one, or more than one, Soft and 
fair ; let that Gentleman be pleas'd to 
_ conſider with himſelf, and contemplate 
this vile, ſenſible World, after the ſame 
manner which Ha! Ebn Tokdhan did, 
who, when he coalider'd it one way, 
found ſuch a Multiplicity in it, as was 
incomprehenſible; and then again con- 
ſidering it another way, percei v'd that 
it was only one thing; and thus he 
continu'd fluctuating, and could not de- 
termine on one ſide more than anòther. 
Now if it were fo in this ſenſible World, 
which is the proper place of Maltiplicity 


and Szg2ularity, and the place where the | 


true Nature of them is underſtood, and 
in which are Separation and Union, Di- 
Viſion into Parts, and Diſtinction, Aree- 
_ ment and Difference 9 what would he 
think of the Divine World, in, or con- 
DE Let nay 5 cerning 


th 
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cerning which we cannot juſtly ſay, , 
nor ſome, nor expreſs any thing belong- 
ing to it by ſuch Words as our Ears are 
us'd to, without inſinuating ſome No- 
tion which 1s contrary to the Truth of 
the thing, which no Man knows but 
he that has ſeen it; nor underſtands, 
but he that has attain d to it. 
FS. 89. And as for his ſaying, That J 
have withdrawn my ſelf from the State and 
Condition of underſtanding Men, and 
thrown away the Nature of Intelligible 
Things: | grant it, and leave him to his 
Underſtanding, andi his underſtanding 
Men he ſpeaks of. For that Under- 
ſanding which he, and ſuch as he, mean, 
is nothing elſe but that Rational Faculty 
which examines the Individuals of Sen- 
{ible Things, and from thence gets an 
Univerſal Notion; and thoſe under- 
ſtanding Men he means, are thoſe which 
make uſe of this ſort of Separation. But 
that kind, which we are now ſpeaking of, 
is above all this; and therefore letevery 
one that knows nothing but Senſible 
Things and their Univerſals, ſhut his 
Ears, and pack away to his Company, 
who know the outſide of the Things of 
this World, but take no care of the next. 
But if thou art one of them to whom 
theſe Limits and * by which Ws 
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deſcribe the Divine World are ſuffi- 
cient, and + doſt not put that Senſe up- 
on my Words in which they are com- 
monly us'd, I ſhall give thee ſome far- 
ther Account of what Hai Ebn Tokdhan 
ſaw, when he was in the State of thoſe 
who have attain'd to the Truth, of 


a n_ TO * 3 


which we have made Mention before, 0 
a nd it is thus; _ 3 8 
. 90. After he was wholly immers'd \ 
in the Speculation of theſe things, and 1 
perfectly abſtracted from all other Ob- 
jects, and in the neareſt * Approach; 8 
he ſaw in the higheſt Sphere, beyond t 
which there is no Body, a Being frei 
A from Matter, which was not the Being 
bf that O VE, TRUE ONE, northe t: 
Sphere itſelf, nor yet any thing different | { 
from them both; but was like the I 
Image of the Sun which appears in a Þ © 
Well-poliſh'd Looking-glaſs, which is Þ h 
neither the Sun nor the Looking-glaſs, t 
and yet not diſtinct from them. And Þ $ 
he faw in the Eſſence of that ſeparate v 
Sphere, ſuch Perfection, Splendor and { 
Beauty, as is too great to be expreſs'd b 
by any Tongue, and too ſubtil to be v 
YT Becauſe Words borrowed from and us'd about ſenſible 5 
and material Things, would lead Men into Miſtakes, when 
us'd to explain things Spiritual, if they be taken in à lite. G 
ral Senſe. See . 8 r, | . | hi 


* The Author means, the neareſt Approach to God. J 
„ cloath'd 
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cloath'd in Words; and he perceiv'd 
that it was in the utmoſt Perfection of 


Delight and Joy, Exultation and Glad- 


neſs, by reaſon of its beholding that 


"TRUE Eſſence, whoſe Glory be ex- 


n 


d. 91. He ſaw alſo that the next 
Sphere to it, which is that of the Fixed 
Stars, had an immaterial Eſſence, 


which was not the Eſſence of that 


| TRUE ONE, nor the Eſſence of that 


higheſt, ſeparated Sphere, nor the 


Sphere itſelf, and yet not different from 


theſe ; but is like the Image of the Sun 


which is reflected upon a Looking-glals, 
| from another Glaſs plac'd oppoſite to 
| the Sun; and he obſerv'd in this Eſ- 


{ence alſo the like Splendor, Beauty, 
Lovelineſs and Pleaſure, which he had 


obſerv'd in the Eſſence of the other 
higheſt Sphere. He ſaw likewiſe that 


the next Sphere, Which is the Sphere of 


Saturn, had an immaterial Eflence, 
which was none of thoſe Eſſences he had 
| ſeen before, nor yet different from them; 
but was like the Image of the Sun, 
which appears in a Glaſs, upon which 
it is reflected from a Glaſs which re- 
ceiv'd that Reflection from another 
Glaſs plac'd oppolite to the Sun. And 
| he {ſaw in this Eſſence too, the ſame 
Splendor and Delight which he had ob. 
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132 The Hiſtory of 
ſerv'd in the former. And fo in all the 
Spheres he obſerv'd diſtinct, immaterial 
Eſſences, every one of which was not 
any of thoſe which went before it, nor 
yet different from them; but was like 
the Image of the Sun reflected from one 
Glaſs to another, according to the Order 
of the Spheres. And he faw in every 
one of theſe Eſſences, ſuch Bea uty, 
Splendor, Pleaſure and Joy, as Eye hath 
not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it en- 
ter*d into the Heart of Man to conceive; 
and ſo downwards, till he came to the 
lower World, ſubject to Generation and 
Corruption, which comprehends all that 
which is contained within the Sphere of 
the Moon. „„ 
d. 92. Which he perceiv'd had an im- 
material Eſſence, as well as the reſt; 
not the ſame with any of thoſe which he 
had ſeen before, nor different from them; 
and that this Eſſence had ſeventy thou- 
ſand Faces, and every Face ſeventy 
_ thouſand Mouths, and every Mouth ſe- 
venty thouſand Tongues, with which it 
praiſed, ſanctified and glorified inceſ- 
ſantly the Eſſence of that ONE, TRUE 
BEING. And he ſaw that this Eſ- 
fence (which he had ſuppos'd to be ma- 
ny, tho? it was not) had the ſame Per- 
tection and Pleaſure, which he had ſeen Þ 
in the other; and that this Eſſence wy | 
„„ e e 
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like the Image of the Sun, which ap- 
pears in fluctuating Water, which has 
that Image reflected upon it from the 
| laſt and lowermoſt of thoſe Glaſſes, to 
Which the Reflection came, according 
to the foremention'd Order, from the 
| firſt Glaſs which was ſet oppoſite to the 
Sun. Then he perceiv'd that he him- 
ſelf had a ſeparate Eſſence, which one 
 mightcalla part of that Eſſence which 
had ſeventy thouſand Faces, if that Eſ- 


4 


ſence had been capable of Diviſion; and 
i that Eſſence had not been created in 
time, one might ſay it was the very 
ſame; and had it not been join'd to the 
Body ſo ſoon as it was created, we 
{ſhould have thought that it had not been 
created. And in this Order he ſaw other 
Eſſences alſo, like his own which had 
neceſſarily been heretofore, then were 
diſſolv'd, and afterwards neceſſarily ex- 
iſted together with himſelf; and that 
they were ſo many as could not be num- 
ber d, if we mi t call them many; or 
that they were all one, if we might call 
them one. And he perceiv'd both in his 
| own Eſſence, and in thoſe other Eſſen- 
ces which were in the ſame Rank with 
him, infinite Beauty, Brightneſs and 
Pleaſure, ſuch as neither Eye hath ſeen, 
nor Ear heard, nor hath it enter d into - 
the Heart of Man; __ which none 720 = 
5 . de- 
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deſcribe nor underſtand, but thoſe 
which have attain'd to it, and experi- 
mentally know it. 

F. 93. Then he ſaw a great many o- 
ther immaterial + Eſſences, which re- 
ſembled ruſty Looking-glaſſes, cover'd 
over with Filth, and beſides, turn'd 
their Backs upon, and had their Faces 
averted from thoſe poliſh'd Looking- 
glaſſes that had the Image of the Sun 
1mprinted upon them; and he ſaw that 
theſe Eſſences had ſo much Filthineſs 
adhering to them, and ſuch manifold 
Defects as he could not have conceiv'd. 
And he ſaw that they were afflicted with 
infinite Pains, which cauſed inceſſant 
 S'ghs and Groans ; and that they were 
compais'd about with Torments, as 
thoſe who lie in a Bed are with Cur- 
_ trains; and that they were ſcorch'd with 
the fiery Veil of Separation*. But after a 


6 


_— 


F As the Author has in the three foregoing Sections de- 
ſcribd the Condition of thoſe glorified Spirits, who conti- 
nually enjoy the Beatifick Viſion; ſo in this de deſcribes 
the miſerable State of thoſe who are deprived of it, i. e. the 
Damm d.. | OD „„ | 
I T have omitted the following Paſſage, becauſe J could 
not well tell bow to make it intelligible; the meaning of 
it in groſs, is ſtill to expreſs the miſerable Condition, and 
 berrille Confuſion of thoſe Spirits which are ſeparated from 
the Vition of God. However, I ſhall ſet it — in La- 
tin our of Mr, Pocock's Tranſlation. Et ſerris diſcindi 
inter Tefellendum & attrahendum; vidit etiam hic 
alias Eſientias, præter iſtas, quæ cruciabantur, quæ 
appaicbant & deinde evaneſcebant, & connexæ erant & 


very 


„ 


I baue no Opportunity of conſulting, 
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very little while his Senſes return'd to 
him again, and he came to himſelf out 


of this State, as out of an Extaſie; and 
his Foot ſliding out of this place, he came 


within ſight of this ſenſible World, and 
loſt the ſight of the Divine World, for 
there 1s no joining them both together 
in the ſame State, For this World in 
which we live, and that other are like two 


Wives belonging to the ſame Husband; if 


Jeu pleaſe one, you diſpleaſe the other. 


9. 94. Now, if you ſhould object, 


that it appears from what I have ſaid 
concerning this, Viſion, that theſe ſepa- 


rated Eſſences, if they chance to be in 
Bodies of perpetual Duration, as the 


Heavenly Bodies are, ſhall alſo remain 
perpetually, but if they be in a Body 
which is liable to Corruption (ſuch an 
one as belongs to us reaſonable Crea- 
| tures) that then they muſt periſh too, 
and vaniſh away, as appears from the 


Similitude of the Looking-glaſſes which 


I have us'd to explain it; becauſe the 
Image there has no Duration of it felt, 
but what depends upon the Duration 


tum diſſolvebantur; & hic ſe cohibuit illaſque bene 
perpendit, & vidit ingentes terrores, & negotia magna, 


& turbam® occupatam, & operationem, efficacem, & 


complanationem, & inflationem, & productionem, & 
deſtructionem. The particulars of this Paſſage, would be 


beſt explain'd by the Commentators upon the Aloran, which 


Ly of 


— 
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of the Looking-glaſs; and if you break 
the Glaſs, the Image is moſt certainly 
deſtroy*d and vaniſhes. In anſwer to 
this 1 muſt tell you, that you have 


ſoon forgot the Bargain I made with 


you. For did not I tell you before that 


it wasa narrow Field, and that we had 
but little room for Explication ; and 
that Words however us'd, would moſt 


certainly occaſion Men to think other- 


wiſe of the thing than really it was? 
Now that which has made you imagine 


this, 1s, becauſe you thought that the 
Similitude muſt anſwer the thing re- 
_ preſented in every reſpect, But that 
will not hold in any common Diſcourſe ; 

how much leſs in this, where the Sun 


and its Light, and its Image, and the 
| Repreſentation of it, and the Glaſſes, 
and the Forms which appear in them, 
are all of them things which are inſe- 


parable from Body, and which cannot 
ſubſiſt but by it and in it, and therefore 


the very Eſſences of them depend up- 
on Body, and they periſh together 


with © 


g. 95. But as for the Divine Eſſences 
and Heroick Spirits, they are all free 
from Body and all its Adherents, and 
_ remov'd from them at the utmoſt di- 

ſtance, nor have they any Connection 
or Dependance upon them. And the 
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exiſting or not exiſting of Body is all one 
to them, for their ſole Connection and 
Dependance is upon that ONE TRUE 


NECESSARY SELF-EXISTENT 
BEING, who is the firſt of them, 


and the Beginning of them, and the Cauſe 
of their Exiſtence, and he perpetuates them 
and continues them tor ever ; nor do they 
want the Bodies, but the Bodies want 


them; for if they ſhould periſh, the Bodies 


would periſh, becauſe theſe Eſſences are 


the Principles of theſe Bodies. In. like 


manner, as if a Privation of that ONE 
TRUE BEING could be ſuppos'd (far 
be it from him, for there is no God but him) 


all theſe Eſſences would be remov'd toge- 


ther with him, and the Bodies too, and all 


the ſenſible World, becauſe all theſe have a 


mutual Connection. „ 

S. 96. Now, tho' the Senſible World fol- 
lows the Divine World, as a Shadow does 
the Body, and the Divine World ſtands in 


no need of it, but is free from it, and inde- 


pendent of it, yet notwithſtanding this, it 
Is abſurd to ſuppoſe a Poſſibility of its be- 
ing annihilated, becauſe it follows the 


Divine World: But the Corruption of this 1 


World conſiſts in its being chang'd, not 
annihilated. And that glorious * BOOK 


Ye _— — 


Moving 
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Moving the Mountains, and making them like . 
the World, and Men like Fire-flyes, and dark- 


ning the Sun and Moon; and Eruption of the 


Sea, in that day when the Earth ſhall be 
_ chang'd into another Earth, and the Heavens 


{izewiſe, And this is the Subſtance of what 


I can hint to you at preſent, concerning 
what Hai Ebx Tokdhan ſaw, when in that 
glorious State. Don't expect that I 
ſhould explain it any farther with Words, 
for that is even impoſſiblte. 
d. 97. But as for what concerns the fi- 
niſhing his Hiſtory, that I ſhall tell you, 
God willing. After his return to the ſen- 


ſible World, when he had been where we 


| have told you, he loath'd this preſent 


Life, and moſt earneſtly long'd for the 


Life to come; and he endeavour'd to re- 
turn to the ſame State, by the ſame means 
he had ſought it at firſt, till he attain'd to 
it with leſs trouble than he did at firſt, 
and continu'd in it the ſecond time longer 
than at the firſt, Then he return'd to the 
Senſible World; and then again endea- 


vour'd to recover his Station, which he 


found eaſier than at the firſt and ſecond 
time, and that he continu'd in it longer ; 
and thus it grew eaſier and eaſier, and his 

Continuance in it longer and longer, tim e 7 
after time, till at laſt he could attain it | 
when he pleas'd, and ſtay in it as long as 
he picagd. In this State he firmly kept | 


*, 


him 
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himſelf, and never retir'd from it, but 


when the Neceſſities of his Body requir'd 
it, which he had brought into as narrow a 


Compaſs as was poſſible. And whilſt he 
was thus exercis'd, he us'd to wiſh that it 


would pleaſe God to deliver him altogether 


from this Body of his, which detain'd him 
from that State ; that he might have no- 


thing to do but to give himſelf up wholly 


to his Delight, and be freed from all that 


Torment with which he was aMicted, as 


often as he was forc'd to avert his Mind 
from that State, by attending onthe Ne- 


ceſſities of Nature. And thus he conti- 


nu'd, till he was paſt the ſeventh Septena- 


ry of his Age; that 1s, till he was about 


fifty Years of Age, and then he happend 
to be acquainted with Asi. The Narra- 
tive of which meeting of theirs, we ſhall 


now (God willing) relate. 


d. 98. They ſay that there was an Iſland 
not far from that where Hai Ebn Tokdhan 
was born (no matter according to which 
of thoſe two different Accounts they give 
of his Birth) into which one of thoſe good 
Sects, which had ſome one of the antient 
Prophets (of pious Memory) for its Au- 


thor, had retir'd. A Sect which us'd to 


diſcourſe of all things in Nature, by way 
of Parable and Similitude, and by that 
means repreſent the Images of them to 
the Imagination, and fix the rn | 
FOAM.” 1 
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of them in Mens Minds, as is cuſtomary in 
ſuch Diſcourſes as are made to the Vulgar. 
This Sect ſo ſpread it ſelf in this Iſland, 
and prevail d and grew ſo eminent, that at 


laſt the King not only embrac d it him- 
ſelf, but oblig'd his Subjects to do ſo 


too. „ 
F. 99. Now there were born in this 
Iſland, two Men of extraordinary Endow- 


ments, and Lovers of that which is Good; 
the Name of the one was Asal, and the o- 
other Sa/aman, who meeting with this 


Sect, embrac'd it heartily, and oblig'd 
themſelves to the punctual Obſervance of 
all its Ordinagces, and the daily Exerciſe 


of what was practis'd in it; and to this 
end they enter'd into a League of Friend. 


ſhip with each other. Now among other 
Paſſages contain'd in the Law of that Sect, 
they ſometimes made enquiry into theſe 
Words, wherein it treats of the Deſcription 


of the moſt High and Glorious God, and 


his Angels, and the Reſurrection, and the 


| Rewards and Puniſhments of a future 
State. Now Asal us d ts make a deeper 
Search into the inſide of Things, and was 
more inclin'd to ſtudy Myſtical Meanings 
and Interpretations. But as for his Friend 
Salaman, he kept cloſe to the literal Senſe, 
and never troubled himſelf with ſuch In- 
terpretations, but refrain'd from ſuch cu- 
ious Examination and Speculationofthings, 


How- 
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However, notwithſtanding this Difference, 
they both were conſtant in performing 
thoſe Ceremonies requir'd, and in calling 
themſelves to an account, and in oppoſing 
their Affections. 

d. 100, Now there were in this Law 
ſome Paſſages which ſeem'd to exhort Men 
to Retirement and a ſolitary Lite, intima- 
ting that Happineſs and Salvation were to 
be attain'd by it; and others which ſeem'd 
to encourage Men to Converſation, and 
the embracing Human Society. Asi gave 
himſelf up wholly to Retirement, and thoſe 
Expreſſions which favour'd it were of moſt 
weight with him, becauſe he was natu- 
rally inclin'd to Contemplation, and ſearch- 
ing into the Meanings of Things; and his 
greateſt hope was, that he ſhould beſt at- 
tain his End by a ſolitary Life. Salamay, 
on the other ſide, applied himſelf to Con- 
> verſation, and thoſe Sayings of the Law 
| Which tended that way, went the fartheſt 
with him; becauſe he had a natural Aver- 
ſion to Contemplation, and nice ſifting of 
things. And he thought that Converſation 
did drive away evil Thoughts, and baniſh'd 
that Diverſity of Opinions which offer'd 
themſelves to his Mind, and kept him from 
the Suggeſtions of evil Thoughts. In ſhort, 
their Diſagreement in this particular, was 
the occaſion of their parting. 


8. 101. Now 
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S. 101. Now Asa/ had heard of that 
Iſland, in which we have told you that Hai 
Ebn Tokdhan had his Breeding. He knew 
alſo its Fertility and Conveniences, and the 
healthful Temper of the Air, ſo that it 
would afford him ſuch a commodious Re- 
tirement as he had in his Wiſhes. Thither 
he reſolv'd to go, and withdraw himſelf 
from all manner of Converſation, the re- 
maining part of his Days. So he took what 
Subſtance he had, and with part of it he 


hir'd a Ship to convey him thither, the 
reſt he diſtributed among the poor People, 


and took his leave of his Friend Saliman, 
and went aboard. The Mariners tranſ- 
ported him to the Iſland, and ſet him a- 
ſhore and left him. There he continu'd 
ſerving God, and magnifying him, and 
ſanctifying him, and meditating upon his 
_ glorious Names and Attributes, without 
any Interruption or Diſturbance. And 
when he was hungry, he took what he had 
occaſion for to ſatisfie his Hunger, of ſuch 
Fruits as the Iſland afforded, or what he 


could hunt. And in this State he continu'd 


a while, in the mean time enjoying the 


greateſt Pleaſure imaginable, and the moſt 


entire Tranquillity of Mind, ariſing from 
the Converle and Communication which 
he had with his Lord ; and every Day expe- 

riencing his Benefits and precious Gifts, and 

his bringing eaſily to his hand ſuch things 
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as he wanted, and were neceſſary for his 

Support, which confirm'd his Belief in him, 

and was a great Refreſhment to him. 

8. 102. Hai Eby Tokdhan, in the mean 
time, was wholly immers'd in his ſublime 
Speculations, and never ſtirr'd out of his 
Cell but once a Week, to take ſuch Provi- 
ſion as firſt came to hand. So that Asal 
did not light upon him at firſt, but walk*d 
round the Iſland, and compaſs'd the Ex- 
tremities of it, without ſeeing any Man, 
or ſo much as the Footſteps of any: Upon 
which account his Joy was increas'd, and 
his Mind exceedingly pleas'd, in regard 
of his compaſſing that which he had pro- 
pos'd to himſelf, namely, to lead the moſt 
retired Life that was poſſible. 

0. 103. At laſt it happen'd, one time 
that Hai Ebnu Tokdhan coming out to look 
for Proviſion in the the ſame place whither 
Asal was retired, they ſpy'd one another. 
Asal, for his part, did not queſtion but 
that it was ſome religious Perſon, who for 
the ſake of a ſolitary Lite, had retir'd into 
that Iſland, as he had done himſelf, and 
was atraid, leſt if he ſhould come up to 
* him, and make himſelf known, it might 
ſpoil his Meditation, and hinder his at- 

taining what he hop'd for. Hai Ebn Tokdhan 

on the other ſide could not imagine what 
it was, for of all the Creatures he had ever 
beheld in his whole Life, he had never 
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ſeen any thing like it. Now Asal had a 
black Coat on, made with Hair and Wool, 
which Hai Fbz Yokdhan fancied was na- 
tural, and ſtood wondring at it a long 
time. Asal ran away as hard as he could, 
for fear he ſhould diſturb his Meditation; 
Hai Ebn Joldhan ran after him, out of an 


| innace deſire he had to know the Truth of 
Things. But when he perceived Asal 
1 make ſo much haſte, he retir d a little and 
© - hid himſelf from him; ſo that Asal thought 
i he had been quite gone off, and then he 


fell ro his Prayers, and Reading, and In- 

vocation, and Weeping, and Supplication, Þ 

and Complaining, till he was altogether 

taken up, ſo as to mind nothing elſe. 

§. 104. In the mean time Hai Ebn 

VJoldhan ſtole upon him by degrees, and 
[ Asal took no notice of him, till he came 
ſo near as to hear him read and praiſe 


God, and obſerv'd his humble Behaviour, 
| and his Weeping, and heard a pleaſant 

[ Voice and diſtinct Words, ſuch as he had ne- 

? ver obſerv'd before in any kind of Animals: 
Then he look'd upon his Shape and Linea- 
ments, and perceiv'd that he was of the 
| Tame Form with himſelf, and was ſatisfied | 
N that the Coat he had on, was not a natural 

| Skin, but an artificial Habit like his own. 


. And when he obſerv'd the Decency of his 
| Humble Behaviour, and his Supplication 


0 
and Weeping, he did not at all queſtion 
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but that he was one of thoſe Eſſences which 


had the Knowledge of the TRUE ONE; 


and for that Reaſon he had a Deſire to 
be acquainted with him, and to know 


what was the matter with him, and what 


caus'd this Weeping and Supplication. 
Whereupon he drew nearer to him, till 
Asal perceiving it, betook himſelf to his 


Heels again, and Hai Ebs Tokdhan (anfwes 


rably to his Vigour and Power both of 


Knowledge and Body, which 'God had 


beſtow'd upon him) purſu'd him with all 
his Might, till at laſt he overtook him and 
ſeiz'd on him, and held him faſt, ſo that he 
„, 

§. 105. When Asal look'd upon him, and 
ſaw him cloathd with the Skins of wild 
Beaſts with the Hair on, and his own Hair 


ſo long as to cover a great part of his Bo- 


dy, and obſerv'd his great Swifineſs and 
Strength, he was very much afraid of 
him, and began to pacifie him with ſtroak- 
ing him, and entreating him, but Haz Ebz 
Tokdhan did not underſtand one word he 


ſaid, nor knew any thing of his meaning, 


only he perceiv'd that he was afraid, and 
endeavour'd to allay his Fear with ſuch 
Voices as he had learn'd of ſome of the 
Beaſts, and ſtroak'd his Head, and both 


Sides of his Neck, and ſhew'd Kindneſs to 


him, and expreſs'd a great deal of Glad- 


_ neſs and Joy; till at laſt AsaPs Fear was 


;" Pl nd 


him no harm. 
9. 106. Now As4/ long before, out of 
his earneſt Deſire of ſearching into the 
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laid aſide, and he knew that he meant 


meaning of Things, had ftudied moſt Lan- 


guages, and was well skill'd in them. So 


he began to fpeak to Ha? Ebz Tokahan in 
all the Languages which he underſtood, 


and ask him Queſtions concerning his way 


of Lite, and took pains to make him un- 
derſtand him; but all in vain, for Hai Ez 
Toxdhan ſtood all the while wondring at 
what he heard, and did not know what 
was the meaning of it, only he perceiv'd 
that Asal was pleasd, and well-affected 


towards him. And thus they ſtood won- 


dring one at another. 

d. 107. Now Asal had by him ſome Re- 
mainder of the Proviſion which he had 
brought along with him, from the inha- | 
bited Iſland from whence he came; and he | 


offer d it to Hai Ehn Tokdhan, who did not 
know what to make on't, for he had never 


ſeen any ſuch before. Then Asal eat ſome 


of it himſelf, and invited Hai Ebn Yokahan 
by Signs to eat too. But Hai Ebn Tutaban 


bethought himſelf of thoſe Rules which he 
had preſcrib'd to himſelf, as to matter of 


Diet; and not knowing the Nature of 


; 
. 
1 . 
+ 
. 
. „ K — —— 


that which he offer'd him, nor whether it 
Was lawful for him to partake of it or not, 
he refus d it. Asal till continu'd urgent, 


and 
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and invited him kindly: Now Hai Ebn 


Tokahan had a great Deſire to be acquainted 
with him, and was afraid that his continu— 
ing too ſtiff in his Refuſal, might alienate 
his Affections from him; ſo he ventur'd 
upon it, and eat ſome. And when he had 
taſted of it, and lik'd it, he perceiv'd that 
he had done amiſs, in breaking thoſe Pro— 
miſes which he had made to himſelf con- 
cerning Diet. And he repented himſelf of 


What he had done, and had Thoughts of 


withdrawing himſelf from Asal, and re- 
treating to his former State of Contempla- 


$. 108. But the Viſion did not eaſily ap- 


pear to him at firſt, upon which he re- 
ſolv'd to continue with Asa in the ſenſible 


? World, till he had thoroughly ſatisfied him 
ſelf concerning him, that ſo when he had 


no further Deſire towards him, he might 
apply himſelf to his former Contempla- 
tions without any Interruption. Where- 
fore he applyed himſelf to the Society of 


Asal, who perceiving that he could not 


| ſpeak, was ſecure of any Damage that 
might come to his Religion, by keeping 


Company with him; and beſides, had 


Hopes of teaching him Speech, Knowledge 
and Religion, and by that means, of ob- 


taining a great Reward, and near Ap- 


proach to God. He began theretore to 


1 teach him how to ſpeak ; firſt, by ſhewing 
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him particular Things, and pronouncing 


their Names, and repeating them often, 
and perſwading him to ſpeak them; which 


he did, applying every Word to the Thing 
by it ſignified, till he had taught him all 


the Nouns, and fo improv'd him by de- 
grees, that he could ſpeak in a very ſhort 

time. C : 
6. 109. Then Aral began to enquire of 


him concerning his way of Living, and from 


whence he came into that Iſland ? And 
Hai Hbu Yokdhan told him, that he knew 


nothing of his own Original, nor any Fa- 


ther or Mother that he had, but only that 
Roe which brought him up. Then he de- 
ſcrib'd to him his manner of Living, from 
firſt to laſt, and by what degrees he ad- 
vanc'd in Knowledge, till he attain'd the 


Vion with God, When Al heard him 
give an Account of thoſe Truths, and 


thoſe Eſſences which are ſeparatefrom the 


Senſible World, and which have the Know- 


ledge of that TRUE ONE, (whoſe Name 
be prais'd); and heard him give an account 
of the Eſſence of that 'TRUE ONE, and 


_ deſcribe, as far as was poſſible, what he 


witneſs'd (when he had attain'd to that 
Union) of the Joys of thoſe who are near 


| united to God, and the Torments of thoſe 


who are ſeparated from him. He made 
no donbt but that all thoſe things which 


are contain'd in the Law of God Ci. e. the 


Alcoran] 
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which have no Fear upon them, neither ſhall 
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Alcoran] concerning his Command, his 
Angels, Books and Meſſengers, the Day 


of Judgment, Paradiſe and Hell, were Re- 
ſemblances of what Hai Ebx Tokdhan had 


ſeen; and the Eyes of his Underſtanding 
were open d, and he found that the Ori- 
ginal and the Copy did exactly agree toge- 


ther. And the ways of Myſtical Inter- 


pretation became eaſie to him, and there 


appear'd nothing difficult to him in thoſe 
Precepts which he had receiv'd, but all 


was ciear; norany thing ſhut up, but all 
was open; nor any thing profound, but all 


was plain. By this means his intellectual 


Faculty grew ſtrong and vigorous, and he 


look d upon Hai Ebn Jotdhan with Admi- 
ration and Reſpect, and aſſur'd himſelt 
that he was one of the Saints of God, 


— „ I 


* 15 — :. 9 OO —_ »„— 


w'almenkonl fgnify, And that which was underſtood 


agreed with that which was copied. But becauſe that way 


of expreſſing it is obſcure, I have choſe rather to leave the Ara- 


bick Word, and expreſs the Senſe, which is this. Hai Ebn 


Yokdhan, having no Advantages of Education, had acquir'd all 
bis Knom ledge by fingular Induſtry and Application, till at laſt 


he attain'd to the Vifion of God himſelf, by which means he ſaw 
all things relating to a future State, viz. by beholding in God 

_ the Architypal Ideas, of which all things created, and what- 
ſoe ver is reveal d 10 us, are ſuppos 4 to be Copies. Now Asal, 
by converſing with him, found, that the Mekoul, i. e. what 


Hai Ebn Yokdhan ſaw by this ſort of Speculation ; and the 
Menkoul, i. e. what Aal had learn'd out of the Alcoran, and 


_ the Tradition of the Prophets, did exactly anſwer one the 


other, as a Copy does its Original. 
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they ſuffer Pain. Upon which he addreſs'd 
himſelf to wait upon him, and imitate 


him, and to follow his Direction in the 


Perſormance of ſuch Works as he had oc- 
caſion to make uſe of; namely, thoſe le. 
gal ones which he had formerly learn'd 
 jrom his own Sect, | 

S. 110. Then Hat Ebz Tokahan began to 
enquire of him concerning his Condition 


and manner of living, and Asal gave him 


an account of the lfland from whence he 


came, and what manner of People inha- 
bited it, and what ſort of Life they led be- 
fore that religious Sect, which we men- 
tion'd, came among them, and how it was 
now, ſince the coming of that Seq. He 


alſo gave him an Account of what was de- 


liver'd in the Law Ci. e. Alcoran] relating 


to the Deſcription of the Divine World, 
Paradiſe and Hell, and the Awakening and 


Reſurrection of Mankind, and their ga- 


thering together to judgment, and the 


Balance and the Way. All which things Hat 
Fb Totdhan underſtood very well, and did 


not find any of them difagreeable to what 


he had ſeen, when in that noble Station; 
and he knew that + he that had deſcribed 
theſe Things , and given an account of 


them, had given a true Account, and was 
a Meſſenger ſent from his Eord; and he 
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and bore Witneſs to his Meſſage. 
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believ'd him, and affirm'd his Veracityy 
9. 111. Then he began to ask him con- 


cerning the Precepts which the Meſſenger 


of God had deliver d, and the Rites of Wor- 


ſhip which he had ordain'd. And Asal 
told him of Prayer, Alms, Faſting and Pil- 


grimage, and ſuch other External Obſer- 
vances, which he receiv'd and practis d, 


and took upon himſelf, in Obedience tofhis 
Command, of whoſe Veracity he was very 
well aſſured. Only there were two things 
ſtuck in his Mind, which he wonder'd at, 
and could not comprehend wherein the 


Wiſdom of them did conſiſt. The one 


Was, why this Meſſenger of God, in de- 


ſcribing moſt things Which relate to the 


Divine World, us'd to expreſs them to 


Men by Parables or Similitudes, and wav'd 


a perſpicuous Explication of them; by 


which occaſion'd Men in a great Meaſure 


to fall into that Error of aſſerting a Cor po- 
reity in God, and believing Things of that 
TRUE Being, from which he is abſo- 
lutely free; and ſo in like manner, con- 


cerning thoſe Things which relate to the 


Rewards and Puniſhments of a Future 
State. The other was, Why he went no 
farther than theſe Precepts and Rites of 
Worſhip, but gave Men leave to gather 
_ Riches, and allow'd them a Liberty as to 


matter of Food; by which means they 
e 
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employ'd themſelves about vain Things, 


and tured away from the Truth. 
Whereas his Judgment was, that no Body 


ought to eat any thing, but only juſt to 


keep him alive; and as for Riches, he had 
no Opinion of them at all. And when he 


ſaw what was ſet down and preſcrib'd in 
the Law, with Relation to Wealth, as 


Alms, and the Diſtribution of them , and 


Trading and Uſury, MulQts and Puniſh- 


ments; theſe things ſeem'd all very odd to 


him, and he judg'd them ſuperfluous; and 


ſaid, that if Men underſtood Things a- 


right, they would lay aſide all theſe vain 


Things, and follow the Truth, and con- 


tent themſelves without any thing of all 
this; and that no Man would challenge 


ſuch a Propriety in Riches, as to have 
Alms ask'd of him, or to cauſe his Hands 


to be cut off, who privily ſtole them; or 


their Lives to be taken away, who had 
openly robb'd him. 5 


d. 112. Now that which prompted him 


to this Perſuaſion, was this, that he 


thought all Men were indu'd with an in- 
genuous Temper, and penetrating Under- 
| ſtanding, and a Mind conſtant to itſelf; 
and was not aware how blockiſh and ſtu- 
pid they were, how ill-advis'd, and 
inconſtant in their Reſolutions; inſo- 
much, that they are like Brute Beaſts, 
nay, more apt to wander out of the 


way 
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the way. Since therefpre he was greatly 
affeted with Pity towards Mankind, and 
deſir'd that he might be an Inſtrument of 
their Salvation ; a Reſolution came into his 
Mind of going over to them, todeclare and 


lay before them the Truth. This Inten- 


tion of his he communicated to his Friend 
Asal, and ask'd him if there could poſſibly 
be any way contriv'd to come at them. 

d. 113. But Asal told him what ſort of 
People they were, and how far from an 


ingenuous Temper, and how averſe from 
obeying the Commands of God; but he had 


no Notion of that, but ſtill his Mind was 
intent upon that which he hop'd to com- 
paſs. And Asal deſir d that it would 
pleaſe God, by his means, to direct ſome 
of his Acquaintance which were of a more 
pliable Temper than the reſt, and had more 
Sincerity in them, into the right way. So 


then he was ready to further the Deſign 
and Endeavour of Hai Ebn Tokdhav., Up- 


on which they reſolved to keep cloſe to the 
Sea Shore, without ſtirring from it either 


Pay or Night, till God ſhould pleaſe to af. 


ford them an Opportunity of croſſing the 


Sea. And all the while they were intent 
upon this, they continu d praying to God 


to direct them in this their Buſineſs, and 


bring it to an happy Iſſue. 


d. 114. At laſt, as God (whoſe Name 


be prais'd) would have it, it happen'd, 


that 
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that a Ship which had loſt her Courſe, was 


driven by the Wind and Water upon the 


Shore of that Iſland; and as it drew near- 
er to Land, they who were in it, ſeeing 


two Men upon the Shore, made towards 


them. Then Asi ſpoke to them, and de- 


 fird them toicarry him and his Companion 


along with them in the Ship; to which 


they conſented, and took them into the 
Ship, and it pleas'd God to ſend them a fair 


Wind, which, in a ſhort time, carried 
them to the Iſle which they deſir' d. There 
they landed, and went into the City; and 


AsaPs Friends came all about him, and he 
gave 'em an account of Hai Ebn Tokdhan, 


and his manner of 67 ſo that People 
fide, and admir'd 
and reverenc'd him. Then Asal told him 
that this Set was ſuperiour to all other 
ſorts of Men in Knowledge and Sagacity ; 
and that if he could not work upon them, | 
there were much leſſer Hopes of doing any 


flock'd to him from ever 


Good upon the Vulgar. 


F. 115. Now Salman (As Friend, 


who we told you choſe Converſation, ra- 


ther than Solitude and Retirement, which 
he judg'd unlawful) was Prince and Sove- 
reign of this Iſland, So Hai Eb. Tokdhan 
began to teach them, and explain the My- 
ſteries of Wiſdom to them; but ſo foon as 
e'er he began to raiſe his Diſcourſe above 
External Things a little, and to inculcate 
oO nn that, 
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that, the contrary whereof had been ſet- 
tled, and deeply rooted in their Minds; 
they began to withdraw themſelves from 
him, and their Minds had an Abhorrence 
for what he ſpake. And though they car- 
ried themſelves civilly to him, both be- 
cauſe he was a Stranger, and out of the 
Obſervance which they thought due to 
their Friend Asal, yet they were angry 
with him inwardly in their Hearts. How- 
ever, he continu'd reaſoning with them 
mildly Night and Day, and teaching them 
the TRUTH, both in Private and Pub- 
lick, which only increas'd their Hatred to- 
wards him, and made them avoid his 
Company, though otherwiſe they were 
Lovers of Goodneſs, and deſirous of Truth, 
However, through the Defect of their Na- 
ture, they did not ſearch for it after the 
right manner, nor apprehend it as they 
ſhould do; but ſought the Knowledge of 
it after the common way, like the reſt of 
the World. So that he deſpaired of doing 

any Good upon them, and all his Hopes 
of amending them were defeated, becauſe 
they were not willing to receive what he 
J 8 
d. 116. And afterwards, taking a View 
of the ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men, 
he perceiv'd that every ſort of them plac'd 
their Delight in thoſe Things which they 
poſſeſs'd ar preſent, and that their Appe- 
„„ „„ tites 
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that a Ship which had loſt her Courſe, was 
driven by the Wind and Water upon the 
Shore of that Iſland; and as it drew near- 
er to Land, they who were in it, ſeeing 
two Men upon the Shore, made towards 


them. Then As#! ſpoke to them, and de- 


kflock'd to him from ever 


fir'd them toicarry him and his Companion 
along with them in the Ship; to which 
they conſented, and took them into the 
Ship, and it pleas d God to ſend them a fair 
Wind, which, in a ſhort time, carried 
them to the Iſle which they deſir'd. There 
they landed, and went into the City ; and 
AsaPs Friends came all about him, and he 
gave 'em an account of Hai Ebn Tokdhay, 
and his manner of ey, £ ſo that People 
ide, and admir'd 


and reverencd him. Then Anil told him | 


that this Sect was ſuperiour to all other 
ſorts of Men in Knowledge and Sagacity ; 
and that if he could not work upon them, 
there were much leſſer Hopes of doing any 

Good upon the Vulgar. 5 
FS. 115. Now Salama (Asal's Friend, 
Who we told you choſe Converſation, ra- 
ther than Solitude and Retirement, which 

he judg'd unlawful) was Prince and Sove- 
reign of this Iſland, So Hai Eb, Tokdhan 
began to teach them, and explain the My- 
ſteries of Wiſdom to them; but ſo ſoon as 


_ _.. Cer he began to raiſe his Diſcourſe above 


External Things a little, and to inculcate 
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that, the contrary whereof had been ſet - 
tled, and deeply rooted in their Minds; 
they began to withdraw themſelves from 
him, and their Minds had an Abhorrence 
for what he ſpake. And though they car- 
ried themſelves civilly to him, both be- 
cauſe he was a Stranger, and out of the 
Obſervance which they thought due to 
their Friend Asal, yet they were angry 
with him inwardly in their Hearts. How- 
ever, he continu'd reaſoning with them 
mildly Night and Day, and teaching them 
the TRUTH, both in Private and Pub- 
lick, which only increas'd their Hatred to- 
wards him, and made them avoid his 
Company, though otherwiſe they were 
Lovers of Goodneſs, and deſirous of Truth. 
However, through the Defect of their Na- 
ture, they did not ſearch for it after the 
right manner, nor apprehend it as they 
ſhould do; but ſought the Knowledge of 
it after the common way, like the reſt of 
the World. So that he deſpaired of doing 
any Good upon them, and all his Hopes 
of amending them were defeated, becauſe 
they were not willing to receive what he 
taught them. Tt i os 
S. 116. And afterwards, taking a View 
of the ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men, 
he perceiv'd that every ſort of them plac'd 
their Delight in thote Things which they 
poſſeſs'd at preſent, and that their Appe- 
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tites were their God, and that they loſt 
_ themſelves in gathering up the little Things 
of this World ; and that the Deſire of get- 
ting more, kept them employ'd till they 
came to their Graves ; and that all good 
Counſel was loſt upon them; and that diſ- 
puting with them had only this Effect, that 
it made them the more obſtinate, And as 
for Wiſdom, there was no way for them 
to attain it, neither had they any Share in 
it. * For Folly has over-whelmed them, and 
what they have ſought after, has covered their 
Hearts like Ruſt , God has ſealed up their 
Hearts and their Ears, and their Eyes are 
aim, and they ſhall have ſore Puniſhment. 
FS. 117. When therefore he ſaw them 
_ compaſs'd about with the Curtains of Pu- 
niſhment, and cover'd with the Darkneſs 
of the Veil; and that all of them (a few 


only excepted) minded their Religion no | 


otherwiſe, but with regard to this preſent 
World: and -aſt the Obſervance of religi- 
ous Fcrformances behind their Backs, not- 
withſtanding the Eaſineſs of them, and 
ſold them for a ſmall Price; and that their 
Merchandize and Trading diverted them 
from thinking upon God, ſo that they had 
no fear of f that Day in which both their 


2 
L — 


* Alcoran, Chap. 2. and 83. 5 „ 
Ibis 1s an Expreſſion taken out of the Alcoran, and is de- 
feu d to exfreſs the Conſuſion which the Wicked ſhall be in at the 


Day of Fudgment, 
F Hearts 


that attain'd to Happineſs hereafter; 


* 
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Hearts and Eyes ſhall be turn'd round; he 
was fully ſatisfied, that it was to no pur- 
poſe to ſpeak to them plainly, neither that 


it was expedient any Works ſhould be en- 
join'd them beyond this Meaſure; and that 
the greateſt Benefit which accru'd to the 
common ſort of Men by the Law, was 
wholly plac'd in Relation to Things of 


this World, r. that they might be in a 
comfortable way of Living, and that no 


Man might invade another's Property ; 
and that there was but here and there one 


namely, ſuch an one as made it his Buſi- 
neſs in this World to provide for another, 


and took due care about it, and was a Be- 


liever: But that Hell was the Place for 


him that err'd from the Truth, and pre- 
ferr'd the Life of this preſent World be- 


fore it. And what Labour can be great- 


er, or what Miſery more compleat than 
his, who works, if you obſerve, from the 
time he awakes, till he goes to ſleep again, 
you will find that he does nothing but 
what tends to the attaining of ſome one or 


other of theſe vile ſenſible Things; name- 


ly, either Riches, to heap them up ; or 


Pleaſure , which he may take; or Luft, 


which he may ſatisſie; or Revenge, where- 
by he may pacifie his Mind; or Power, to 
defend himſelf; or ſome outward Work 


commanded by the Law, whereof he may 


make 
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make a vain-glorious Shew ; or whereby 
he may ſave his own Neck? * Now all theſe 
things are Darkneſs upon Darkneſs in the 
Depth of the Sea, neither is there any of you 
that doth not enter in thither, for ſuch is the 
unchangeable Decree of the Lord, 
9. 118. And when he underſtood the 
Condition of Mankind, and that the great- 
eſt part of them were like Brute Beaſts, he 
knew that all Wiſdom , Direction and 
good Succeſs, conſiſted in what the Meſ- 


ſengers of God had ſpoken, and the Law 


deliverd; and that there was no other 
Way beiides this, and that there could be 
nothing added to it; and that there were 
Men appointed to every Work, and that 
every one was beſt capable of doing that 


unto which he was appointed by Nature. 


That this was God's way of dealing with 
_ thoſe which were gone before, and that 
there is no Change in his way. Where- 


upon returning to Salamar and his Friends, 
he begg'd their Pardon for what he had 


faid to them, and defir'd to be excus'd, 


and told them that he was of the ſame 


Opinion with them, and went on in the 


ſame way, and perſuaded them to ſtick 


firmly to their Reſolution of keeping with- 
in the Bounds of the Law, and the Per- 


formance of the External Rites, and that 
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they ſhould not much dive into the Things 
that did not concern them: and that in 
+ doubtful Things they ſhould give Credit, 
| and yield their Aſſent readily; and that 
they ſhould abſtain from novel Opinions, 
and from their Appetites, and follow the 
Examples of their pious Anceſtors , and 
for ſake Novelties, and that they ſhould a- 
void that neglect of religious Performances 
which was feen in the vulgar ſort of Men, 
and the Love of the World, which he prin- 
cipally caution'd them againſt. For both 
he and his Friend As knew that this tra- 
Qable, but defective ſort of Men, had no 
other way in the World to eſcape, but 
only by this means; and that if they 
ſhould be rais'd above this to curious Spe- 
culations, it would be worſe with them, 
and they would not be able to attain ta 
the Degree of the Bleſſed, but would 
fluctuate and be toſs'd up and down, and 
make a bad End. But on the contrary, it 
they continu'd in that State in which they 
| were till Death overtook them, they ſhould 
be happy, and ſtand on the right Hand: 
But as for thoſe that out- went them, they 
ſhould alſo take place of them, and that 

they ſhould be the ner. 
q $. 119. So they took their leave and left 
| them, and fought for an Opportunity of 
returning to their Iſland, till it pleas'd God 


do help chem to a Convegiency of paſſing, 


And 
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And Hai Ebn Tokdhan endeavour'd to attain 
to his lofty Station, by the ſame means he 


had ſought it at firſt, till he recover'd it; and 


Asal followed his Steps, till he came near 
him, or wanted but very little of it; and 

thus they continu'd ſerving God in. this 
Iſland till they died. 


S. 120. And this is that (God aſſiſt thee 


and us by his Spirit) which we have re- 


ceiv'd of the Hiſtory of Hai . Eby Tokdhan, 
Asal and Salamay ; which comprehends 
ſuch Choice of Words, as are not found in 
any other Book, nor heard in common 


Diſcourſe. And it is a piece of hidden 
Knowledge which none can receive, but 
thoſe which have the Knowledge of God, 
nor can any be ignorant of it, but thoſe 


which have not. Now we have taken a 
contrary Method to our pious Anceſtors, | 
as to their Reſervedneſs in this Matter, 
and Sparingneſs of Speech. And the Rea- 
ſon which did the more eaſily perſuade me 


to divulge this Secret, and tear the Veil, 


was, becauſe of the corrupt Notions which 


ſome Pretenders to Philoſophy in our Age 


have broach'd and ſcatter'd, fo that they 
are diftus'd through ſeveral Countries, and 


the Miſchief which ariſes from thence is 


become Epidemical. Fearing therefore leſt 
thoſe weak ones, who reject the Tradition 


of the Prophets (of Bleſſed Memory) and 
make clioice of that which is deliver'd them 


by 
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by Fools, ſhould imagine that theſe Opi— 
nions are that Secret, which ought to be 
with-held from thoſe who are not Wor- 

thy or capable of it, and fo their Deſire and 
Study of theſe Opinions ſhould be inereas'd. 
I have thought good to give them a Glimpſe 
ot this Secret of Secrets, that I might draw 
them into the right Way, and avert them 
from this other. Neverthclels, I have not 
ſo deliver'd the Secrets which are compre- 
hended in theſe few Leaves, as to leave 
them without a thin Veil or Cover over 
them, which will be eaſily rent by thoſe 
Who are worthy of it; but will be fo 
thick to him, that is unworthy to pals 
beyond it, that he fhall not be able to 
get through it. And I deſire of thoſe my 
Brethren who ſhall ſee this Diſcourſe, that 
they would excuſe me for being ſo eaſi— 
ly induc'd to explain it, and fo free in 
the Deſcription of it ; ſeeing I had nor 
done ſo, if I had not been elevated to 
| fuch Heights, as tranſcend the Reach of 
Humane Sight. And I was willing to 
' expreſs it in eaſie Terms, that I might 
' diſpoſe Men, and raiſe a Deſire in them 
| to enter into the right Way. And 1 
beg of God Pardon and Forgiveneſs , 
and that he would pleaſe to bring us 
to the true and certain Knowledge of 
* himſelf, for he is gracious and ira) 
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of his Favours. Peace be to thee , my 


Brother, whoſe Promotion is decreed, and 


me Mercy and Bleſſing of God be upon thee, 


Praiſe be to God alone, 


| The End. 


AP PEN DI X. 


In Which the 
Auro s Noro concern- 
ing the Poſſibility of a 
Man's attaining to the true| | | 
Knowledge of Gop, and|] | 
Things neceſſary to Sal-| | '] 
vation, without the Uſe 
of external Means, is brief. 


Iy conſider d. 
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CON TENTS 


d. 1. 2. HE Occaſion and Deſign of this 
Diſcourſe . 9. 35 4z 5. Gods way 


of teaching his People was by Prophets. F. 6, 


7. Prophecy not attain'd by any Applicatian or 
Induſtry, but depended upon the poſitive Will 
of God. F. 8. And conſequently the Viſion of 
God, or beholding the Divine Being, which 
is ſuperior to Propheſying, cannot be ſo attain d. 
d. 9. That it was never mention'd 4s attaina- 
ble, nor the Search of it recommended by the 


Prophet Moſes. F. 10. Nor any other Pro- 
phets that ſucceeded him. d. 11. What was 


not enjoyd in the early Times of Chriſtianity, 


when the Gifts of the Spirit were more plen- 
 rifully pour'd out, cannot be expetted now. 
8. 12. But ſuch a Power, whereby a Man 


might (without external Helps) attain to the 


true Kpowledge of God, and Things neceſſary 
to Salvation, was no where © © gr by our 
1 


Saviour. F. 13. Nor enjoyd by devout Per. 


ſons in the firſt times of the Goſpel; which is 
pꝛrovd from the Example of the Eunuch, 


| d. 14. 


166 5 
"Y; 14. And Cornelius. $. 15. The whole 


The Contents. 


Tenour of the Apoſtles Doctrine forbids us to 


_ expetf the Viſion of God in this Life. 


d. 16. From all which is inferr'd, that thoſe 
Scriptures, which ſpeak of the plentiful Effu- 
fron of the Spirit in the Goſpel "Times, are 
miſunaerſtood by Enthuſiaſis. S. 17. Why we 


are not to expect Prophets now. §. 18, If 


theſe things be denied to Chriſtians, they are 


not to be found among ſt Heathens or Maho- 
metans. 4. 19, 20, 21. The Enthuſiaſm of 
our Author and others cenſured, 4. 23. Con- 


cl eon. 
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, 
HO' the preceeding Hiſtory, upon 


d. I. 

Fel the account of the lively Image 
and Repreſentation which it gives of un- 
ſpotted Virtue, unfeigned Love of God, 
and Contempt of the 'Things of this Life, 
does very well deſerve to be read : So, as 
it contains ſeveral things co- incident with 

the Errors of ſome Enthuſiaſts of theſe pre- 
ſent Times, it deſerves to be conſider'd. 

Upon which Account, I had no ſooner 
ſuffer d my ſelf to be perſwaded to under- 
take the Tranſlation of this Book, than I 

dletermind to ſubjoin ſome Reflections up- 
on ſuch part of it as ſeem'd to me moſt 
; worthy of Conſideration. Lelt otherwiſe, 
that Book, which was-by me deſign'd for 
the Innocent, and not altogether unprofi- 
table Diverſion of the Reader, might acci- 
dentally prove a means of leading ſome 
into Error, who are not capable of judging 
aright ; and of confirming others in their 
Miitakes, who, through their own Weak- 
neſs, or the Prejudice of a bad Education, 
have the Misfortune to be led out of the 
e way. 
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way. And I was the more willing to do 
it, becauſe there has been a bad Uſe made 
of this Book before. „ 
$.2. There are a great many Errors both 
in his Philoſophy and Divinity): And it was 
impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, thewne 
being altogether Axiſtotelian, the other Ma- 
hometan. I ſhall paſs over the greateſt part 
of them, as not being likely to do any 
harm; and confine my ſelf chiefly to the 
Examination of this Fundamental Error 


of my Author, wiz. * That God has given 


ſuch a Power or Faculty to Man, whereby he 
ma), without any external Means, attain to 
the Knowleage of all things neceſſary to Salua- 
tion, aud ever to the Beatifick Viſion it ſelf, 

whilft in this State: In doing which I ſhall 


fill have. regard to the Errors receiv'd | 


concerning theſe things in the preſent 


Age. 


9. 3. In order to this I ſhall examine 

the Ways and Means by which the Peo- 

ple of God in all Ages, came to the Under- 
ſtanding of his Will. Now ?*tis evident, 
from the abſurd Notions which the an- 
cient Heathens had of the Deity, and their 
Idolatry, that Mankind: was fo far dege- 
nerated and deprav'd, that they had loſt 


the true Knowledge of God, and of his 


Attributes, and conſequently were igno- 
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rant of their Duty towards him; for 
which reaſon, God was pleas'd, out of his 


infinite Love and Mercy towards Man- 
kind, to ſend at ſundry times Prophets; 
that is, Men who were inſpir'd by the 


Holy Spirit, and had the Will of God im- 


mediately reveald to them; to.the end 
that they might inſtruct others how to 
ſerve him (the ancient Tradition receiv*d 


from our firſt Parents, and thoſe good 
Men which ſucceeded them, —_ now 
almoſt worn out, and over-grown by the 
increaſing Wickedneſs of the World) and 
thereby avoid thoſe Judgments which 
would otherwiſe infallibly overtake them, 


if they continu'd in Impenitence and Diſ- 


obedience. 


d. 4. This was the Means which the 
Generality of the People of God had to 
know his Will. They receivd it from the 
Prophets, who had it immediately from God. 
So that the Difference of their Knowledge 


conſiſted in the Manner of their receiving 


of it, not in the Things receiv'd, which 
were the ſame both to the Prophets and 
the People. Only the Prophets receivd it 
immediately, but not the People: for then 
conſequently they would all have been 
Prophets, which it is plain they were 


FS. 5. And when it had pleasd God to 


give a clearer and fuller Revelation of his 
Wes Gan Will 
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Will to the Prophet Moſes ; what was de- 
liver'd to him, was committed to the 
Care of the Prieſts, of whom both King 
and People were oblig'd to learn their Du- 
ty. Deut. Xvii. 18. Aud it ſhall be when he 
{atteth upon the Throne of his Mingdom, that 
he ſhall write him a Copy of this Law in a Book, 
out of that which is before the Prieſts the Le- 
wvites, and it ſhall be with him, and he ſhall 
read therein all the Days of his Life, that he 
may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all the Words of this Law, and theſe Statutes, 
to do them. And Malachi xi. 7: The Prieſts 
Lips ſhguld preſerve Knowltdge , and they 
{mould ſee the Law at his Mouth, for he is 
the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. So that 
they were not -to ſeek after any other 
more perfect manner of Worſhip, than 
what was deliver'd in that Book, nor to 
Expect that thoſe Truths or Precepts which 
were contain'd in it, ſhould be reveal'd 
to them anew, either by any Prophet liv- 
ing in their time, or by immediate Reve- 
lac ton; but to draw all their Inſtructions 
from the aforeſaid Helps. And accordingly 
we never find any of the Prophets making 
any Alteration in the Law, or calling the 
People to a more perfect way of Worſhip. 
From whence *tis plain that they were 
well afſur'd of its Sufficiency, till the 
Heiias, who was to compleat it ſhould 

eome; and their never bidding the People 
1 to 
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to look for any otlier way of teaching than 
what was to be had from that Book, and 
the Mouth of the Prieſts, proves evidently 
that they knew thoſe means to be ſuffi- 
cient. 5 | 
9. 6. Thus we have ſeen which way 
the generality of the People of God were 
taught; let us now examine by what means 
the Prophets attain'd their Faculty of Pro- 
pheſying. and wherein it did conſiſt. Now 
it is moſt certain that the Faculty of Pro- 
pheſying cannot be attain'd by any Appli- 
cation or Improvement of our Abilities 
whatſoever, but depends wholly and en- 
tirely upon the poſitive Will of God, who 
upon important and weighty Occaſions, 
in his own due time, and to ſuch Perſons 
as ſeem beſt in his infinite Wiſdom, does 
ſend ſuch as he is pleas'd to ſet apart and 
qualifie for that Service, by the Inſpiration 
of his Holy Spirit. * For Prophecy came net 
in old time by the Will of Man; but holy Men 
of God ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt, It muſt not denyed, but that a ſo- 
ber, righteous and godly Lite, a Heavenly 
Converſation, and the keeping our ſelves 
pure both in Body and Spirit, are excel- 
lent Means to invite the Holy Spirit to 
dwell in and abide with us. And this is 
agreeable to right Notions of the Purity of 
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God, 
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God, and his Love of that which is Good, 
and Abhorrence of that which is Evil: It is 


confirm'd by right Reaſon, the Teſtimony 


of ancient Churches and Holy Scripture 
it ſelf, But then the Queſtion is, How 
does God dwell in thoſe that are his? 
Certainly, not fo as to make Prophets of 


them, but to ſtrengthen them in their Holy 
Reſolutions, and enable them to perform 


ſuch Things as tend moſt to his Glory, 


and their own Salvation. And upon 4 
due Examination, we ſhall ſind that this 


is all which the greateſt number by far of 


| Godly Men ever attain'd; who notwith- 


ſtanding muſt by no means be accus'd 


of Slothfulneſs in not approving their 
Talent, nor of being wanting in their En- 
dea vours to make the neareſt Approach- 


es to God that they were capable of. 
$. 7. This will appear further, if we 


conſider that thoſe means which were us d 
by Holy Perſons of Old, in order to the 
Improvement of themſelves or others, in 
the Exerciſe of Piety and Religion, cannot 
upon any account be reckon'd as means of 
their becoming Prophets. Tho? Samuel 


was dedicated to the Service of God from 


His Birch, and it pleas'd God to chuſe him 
for a Prophet; yet there is no queſtion ro 


be made, but that there were ſeveral others 


ſo dedicated, which did never propheſy. 


ST FENDTX 1; 
Tho? Daniel was heard * from the firſt day 
that he did ſet his Heart to underſtand, and 
to chaſten himſelf before God, and had an 
Angel ſent to him with a Revelation, yes 
cannot that diſciplining of himſelf be in 
any wiſe accounted a Cauſe of that Revela- 
tion; for if it were, the ſame Method 

would produce the ſame Effect in another 
Man. And tho' there were particular Ad- 
vantages in being a Member of the Col- 
lege of Prophets; as the Prophet + Amos 
| intimates, where he ſays, I was no Prophet, 
nor @ Prophet's Son (which mult be interpre- 
ted The Scholar of 4 Prophet, for the Scho- 
lars of the Prophets are always call'd Sons 
of the Prophets in Scripture) yet none of 
theſe Means were ſufficient to help Men 
to the Gift of Prophecy. The pious Pa- 
rents thought it a very good way of im- 
- proving their Children in the Fear and 
Love of God, and the Knowledge of his 
Will, to have them brought up under 
{| thoſe Holy and Exemplary Men the Pro- 
phets; and accordingly they waited upon 
them, went on Errands and did their Ser- 
vice; at the ſame time enjoying thegreat -j 
Advantage of their Example and Diſcourſe. me 
And according to their Example, even after 
Propheſy was ceas'd among the Jews, the 
eminent Men and chief Doctors of the 
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Law had their Scholars and Diſciples, more 
or fewer, according to the Credit and 
Eſteem of the Maſter. So that our Blęſ- 
ſed Saviour's chuſing his twelve Diſciples, 
was no new thing among the Jews, but 
had been practis'd all along, ſince thoſe _ 
Schools of the Prophets. But never did 
any one imagine, that theſe means of Diſ- 
cipline, or any other, were Steps to the at- 
raining the Gift of Prophecy, which al- 
ways depended, not upon Mens Acquire- 
ments or Improvements in that which 
is good, but upon the poſitide Will of 
God. OS: 5 8 
F. 8. Now, if, as appears from what is 
already ſaid, God has not afforded to Man, 
any Means whereby he can attain to the 
more inferior Degree ot Prophecy, which 
conſiſts in having only ſome part of his 
Will reveaPd ; and that not conſtantly or 


5 habitually, but as occaſion ſerves: How 


vain and fond is it then for any one to ima- 
gine that he has given him a Capacity of 
enjoying his Preſence as he is, and of & ſee- 
ing all things in him? Which is as much 
above the Attainments of the greateſt 
Prophets, as theirs is above the weakeſt of 
Men. For if we conſider we ſhall find 
that the Prophets Buſineſs conſiſted in de- 


By ſeeing. all things in God, I have no regard 10 
Ar. Malebranch's Notien, but only to that of our Author. 
See 9. 90, 8 2 Os as We 

| livering 


I + Maimonides in Pocockii Porta Moſis, p. 174. - 


B. of Sarum's Letters. 
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livering a particular Meſſage to one or 
more; the Contents of which ſometimes 
they receiv'd + by Day, which fort of Vi- 
ſion is call'd m Machazeh, or, - 
Mareeh, or elſe by Night in a Dream, and 
this was call'd down Hhalim, a Dream, or 
=" mm Hezyon Hallaiyelab, a Nottar. 
nal Viſion. But what is either or both 


theſe to the Intuition of the Divine Pre- 
ſence? There is as much Difference, as there 
is between a great Courtier and a Favou rite, 


who when he pleaſes, enjoys the Preſence 
of his Prince, and one who is now and 


then ſent by him on an Errand. And yet 
to ſuch a degree of Enthuſiaſm have ſome 


gone, as our Author here in particular, 


and ſeveral more of the ſame ſtrain in thoſe 
former Ages, and the Quietiſts and other 


Myſticts and Enthuſiaſts in our times, 
that nothing will down with him leſs than 
the Intuition of the Divine Being, and they 


deſpiſe * Meditation, as a mean thing, and 


too much below one that aſpires to Per- 


fection. And this, it ſeems, is attainable 


by Application and continued Exerciſe; 
whereby they have at once ſet all Mankind 
in a Capacity of out-doing infinitely the 


ancient Prophets, who if they had known 
any thing of this way, certainly would 


Fee the Letter concerning tbe Quiet iſts, trinted with the 
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not have been ſo ſparing of it in their Wri- 
_ tings, eſpecially when their Buſineſs was 


to labour for the Benefit and Inſtruction 


of Mankind. But there is not one word 
in all their Writings which favours this 


Opinion, from whence we may ſafely con- 


clude, that they had no ſuch Notion ; and 


yet it muſt not be in the leaſt doubted, 
ut that they were throughly acquaint» 


ed with the Will of God, and knew 
more of his ſecret Counſel than any other 


Men in the World whatfoeyer. FE 
d. IX. It muſt needs be ackhowledg'd 


by us Chriſtians, as well as by the Jews, 


that Moſes was, without Controverſie, the 


the greateſt Prophet that ever appear'd up- 


on Earth before our Saviour's time, and 


had the moſt frequent and greateſt Revela- 
tions of the Divine Will. For tho' it was a 


ſingular Favour which God vduchſafed the 


other Prophets, in communicating to them 


ſome of the Secrets of his Purpoſes ; yet Mo- 


| ſes was the Man whom God choſe to be 
the Inſtrument of the Deliverance of his 
People Iſrael, by ſuch convincing Signs and 


the Divine Power by which they were 
wrought, and who was not only to be 
God's Meſſenger to his People in ſome few 
Particulars, . but the immediate Receiver of 
that Law, and all the Oeconomy, both 


Wonders, as were undeniable Evidences of 


Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, by which God's 
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People were to be govern'd without any 


Addition or Diminution, ſo many hundred 


Years, till the Coming,of the promis'd Me/- 


ftas. God himſelf bears Witneſs ro this, 
Numb, X11. 6. If there be a Prophet among you, 
T the Lord will make y ſelf known unto him in 


a Viſion, and will ſpeak unto him in a Dream. 
My Servant Moſes is not ſo, who is faithful in 
all mine Houſe, With him will I ſpeak mouth 


to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 


Speeches, and the Similitude of the Lord ſhall he 
behold. Now Moſes had not been faithful 


in God's Houſe, if he had not reveal'd the 
whole Will of God to his People, as it was 


deliver'd to him ; which moſt certainly he 


did. Buthow? Why, hecommands the 
People thus, Deut. vi. 17. Jou ſhall diligent= 
ly keep the Commandments of the Lord your God, 


and his Teſtimonies and his Statutes which he 


hath commanded thee ; which were, no doubt, 

the very ſame which he had receiv'd upon 
Mount Sinai. Nor did this Holy Man, this 
faithful Servant in God's Houſe , ever re- 


commend, or ſo much as hint any ſuch Ser- 
vice of God, as is dream'd of by our My- 
ſtieks, or, give the leaſt Encouragement for 
any to hope for the Gift of Prophecy, or 


an Intuition or behoiding the Divine Being 


in this State. And yet it is certain that 
both Moſes himſelf, and Multitudes of o- 
thers after him, were Heavenly- minded 


Men, and did that which was acceptable 
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in the Sight of God, and ſhall be Partakers 
of Everlaſting Glory. 

d. 10. Nor did any of the Prophets, 
which came after him, ever advance any 
ſuch refin'd way of Worſhip ; but conſtant- 
ly blam'd the People for not obſerving the 


Law of Moſes, and neglecting the Statutes 
and Ordinances which he had left them. 


And the Sum of their Prophecies conſiſts, 


either in Exhorting, Reproving, Promi- 
ſing or 'Threatning, and ſome Hints of the 
 Meſſjas. But not one Syllable concerning 
any ſuch abſtracted Worſhip, nor any Men- 
tion made of Mens attaining the Beatifick 
Viſion. Notwithitanding which, there have | 
been, and {till are, a great many deluded 
Souls, who imagine that the warm Con- 


ceptions of diſtemper'd Brains, are a great 


Meaſure of that Holy Spirit by which the | 


old Prophets ſpake ; and pretend to ſuch a 


Familiarity and intimate Converſation with 
God ; ſuch an entire Communication and 


Intercourſe, that they might, if what they 


faid were true, ſeem to be glorified Spirits, 
rather than P rophets, {ubject to the like In- 


firmities with other Men; and to have left 


the Church Militant to take their place in | 
the Triumphant. Not conſidering, that | 
all this is only a pleaſing fort of an Amuſe- | 
ment, a Fool's Paradiſe, and grounded up- 
on no better Reaſon or Foundation, than | 
the Man that was diſtracted had to fancy 
= 3 * 
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us, whilſt in this State. 


F 
himſelf an Emperor, and all that came a- 
bout him his Subjects. Theſe Men do 


not conſider that we live in ſuch an Age 


[= of the World, as we are not to expect ſuch 


extraordinary Effuſions of the Spirit: All 
that we can reaſonably expect, or that God 
has promis'd, is, to give his Holy Spirit to 
thoſe that ask it of him; that is, ſo to 
guide them by his gracious Aſſiſtance, as 
that they may overcome their Spiritual 
Enemies, and be crown'd hereafter with 
Glory and Immortality; which certainly 
ought to content any reaſonable Man, 
without aſpiring to Immediate Revelation, 
Prophecy, obtaining the Viſion of God, and 
ſuch like Things, which God has deny'd to 
S. 11. Indeed, if it were in Religion, as 
in Arts and Sciences, it might with a great 


deal more Reaſon have been expected; 


that conſidering the vaſt Diſtance of Time 


| ſince the firſt planting of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion to this preſent Age, we might have 
been improv'd to a Degree of Prophecy. 
For Arts and Sciences receive their Begin- 
nings from very ſmall Hints at firſt, and 
are afterwards improv'd proportionably to 


the Induſtry and Capacity of thoſe who 
cultivate them; and therefore we may 


reaſonably expect, that the longer they 
continue, the more they will be advanc'd. 


But the caſe is vaſtly different in Religion, 
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which is always beſt and pureſt at its firſt 


ſetting out. And there is a very good Rea- 
ſon to be given, why it ſhould be ſo; for 
after the firſt Covenant made by God with 
Mankind in the Perſon of Adam: every o- 


ther Diſpenſation has found Men under a 
State of Corruption, and in the actual Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Errors, diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe Truths which it came to inſtruct them 


in; and therefore it was requiſite that the 
means to remove theſe at firſt, ſhould bear 
Proportion with the Difficulties they were 


to encounter. Upon which account, at 


the Beginning of any new Diſpenſation, 


thoſe Perſons whom God was pleas'd to 


employ to publiſh it to Mankind, have been 
endu d with moreZeal and greater Abilities, 
than the Profeſſors of the ſame Religion in 
after Ages. And as no Perſon can doubt, 
but that the Jewiſh Religion was much 


more perfect in the Days of Moſes, and 


thoſe which immediately ſucceeded him, 
than in after Times, When it was obſcur'd 


and mudded by Phariſaical Inventions and 
Traditions: So muſt it alſo be confeſs'd, 
that the Chriſtian Religion was much more 


perfect in the Days of the Apoſtles, and the 
Ages immediately ſucceeding them, than | 
ſince it has been obſcur'd by the Intereſt of | 
the Deligning on the one hand, and the 
Prejudice. and Ignorance of the Unlearned 
on the other. And this is what is plainly 


con- 


CFC 
confeſs d by the Practice of moſt contending 
Parties amongſt the Profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
nity ; who conſtantly make their Appeals 
to the earlieſt Writers of the Primitive 
Chriſtian Church, and uſe all means to 
bring them over to their own Side ; which 
is an evident Conceſſion that they value 
their Authority, and look upon them as 
the moſt competent Judges of their Contro- 
verſies. Now, if I ſhall make it appear, 
that there was no ſuch thing as is contend- 

\ | ed for by our Enthuſiaſts, in thoſe early 
- | Times, when the Holy Spirit muſt be con- 
feſs'd on all hands to be more plentifully 


1 8 out than in the ſucceeding Ages; I 
1 | Hope it will appear evidently to any unpre- 
| judic'd Perſon, that it is not at all to be ex- 
peſcted under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. 


90. 12. To begin therefore with our Bleſ- 
> | fed Saviour himſelf, Ir is evident that he 
never recommended any ſuch way of wor- 
” ſhipping God, as is contended for by the 
| Myfticks, nor promis'd to reward the moſt 
ſincere of his Followers with the Viſion of 
; |} God whilſt in this State. As for his own 
Life, which is certainly the moſt perfect 
Pattern, it was Active to the greateſt De- 
gree; and bating ſome times of Retirement, 
do pray or the like, was wholly ſpent in 
Converſation, and doing Good to others, 
Then as to the Subſtance of his Doctrine, 
it conſiſted in acquainting the Jews that he 
n- B him-- 
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himſelf was the Meias, whoſe Coming was 


ſo long ago, and fo often foretold by the 


Ancient Prophets. He alſo acquainted 


them with the Nature of his Office and 
Mediatorſhip, and ſhew'd them how migh- 
tily they were miſtaken in their Interpreta- 
tions of the Prophets concerning him. He 
let them know, that, contrary to their 


Expectation, his Kingdom was not of this 


World; but that his Buſineſs was to bring 
Men out of Darkneſs to Light, and from 
the Bondage and Slavery of Sin, to the Li- 


berty of the Sons of God. He taught them 
to abandon all ungodly Luſts, and to ſet 


their Hearts upon Things above; afſuring 
them, that if they continu'd in his Love, 


they ſhould be rewarded with everlaſting | 
Happineſs. And leſt his Diſciples, and thoſe | 
Churches which ſhould be planted by their | 
Miniſtry, ſhould be deſtitute of neceſſary | 


Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, he aſſures 
them in moſt endearing Terms, of his 
Love towards and Care over them, and 


_ promiſes ſpeedily to fend them * the Com-. 


forter, the Spirit of Trath, which ſhould not 
only aſſure them of his own, and the Fa- 
ther's Love towards them, but alſo enable 


them to work ſuch Miracles as ſhould be 


ſufficient to conlirm the Truth of their Miſ- 


ſion. But no where promiſes the Enjoy- 
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the Divine Preſence whilſt in this Life; ſo 


teaching his People, was {till the ſame as it 
ever had been, viz. by revealing his Will 
to ſome few, in order to the having it 
communicated by their Miniſtry to others. 
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ment of the Beatifick Viſion here; but bid 
them to expect their Reward hereaiter 2 
aſſuring them, that + whither he went they 
could not follow him now, but ſhould follow him 


afterwards; and that he went to prepare a place 


for them, Nor did he even mention his ha- 
ving purchas'd tor Mankind fuch a Privi- 
lege, as that they might, by diligently 
improving what was given them, come to | 
God without any other Means, but rather 
the quite contrary : For he fays, * No | 
Man cometh to the Father but by me; now | 
certainly the way to come to Chriſt, is to 
believe in him; which, according to the 
Apoſtle S. Paul, preſuppoſes, hearing him 
preach'd. . 3 
d. 13. And as our Bleſſed Saviour did 
never promiſe to reward the Endeavours of 
ſincere Perſons, with ſuch a Power where- 
by they might attain, without any Exter- 
nal Means, all Things neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, much leſs the Intuition, or beholding 


neither do we find that they either expect- 
ed or enjoy*d it. The Method of God in 


And I deſire any one that thinks other- 
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4 John xiii. 36, xiv. 2, * Fobn xiv. 7. Rom. x. 17, 18. 
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wiſe, to produce me one ſingle Inſtance 
of any Perſon that came to the true Know- 


ledge of God, and the neceſſary means 
of Salvation, but by this way. The con- 
trary is evident from the Example of the 
Eunuch (Acts viii.) who was a devout Per- 
ſon, and well difpos'd; and we find his 
Zeal and Sincerity rewarded by God's 


ſending to him a proper Perſon to in- 
ſtruct him. e FS 


0 14. Which is ſtill further confirm'd by 
the Example of Cornelius (Acts x.) who be- 


ing 2 devout Man, and one that fear'd God 


with all his Houſe, and gave much Alms to 


the People, and pray'd to God always, was fo | 
far accepted by God, that he was graci- |} 
_ ouſly pleas'd to provide Means for his 


further Inſtruction in his Duty, and ſent 
Peter to inſtruct him. Whereby he has 


plainly pointed out to us the way by 
which he would have us ſeek for the 


Knowledge of him, vis. by applying our 
ſelves to ſuch as he has appointed to teach 


his People. Accordingly we find that Cor- 
elias's Alms and Devotions , and incel- 
fant waiting upon God , did neither ad- | 
vance him to the Bearifick Viſion, nor ſo 
far as to have thoſe Truths preſented to 
him by way of Object, immediately, which 
were neceſſary to be believ'd by him in 


order to his Salvation; neither is he at 
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on Viſion or Intuition, but is ſent to a 
Man like himſelf, to hear with his out- 
ward Ears, thoſe things which concern'd 
his Eternal Welfare. Whereas, if God 
had ever granted to Mankind a Power 
whereby he might, by due Application 
and Attention, attain to a ſufficient Know- 
ledge of God, and. Things neceſſary to 
Salvation; or, if ſuch a Privilege, though 
deny'd before, had been purchas'd by je- 
ſus Chriſt; there is no queſtion, but Per- 
ſons ſo extraordinarily well qualified as 
theſe two good Men, Cornelius and the 
Eunuch, were, would have enjoy'd the 
Benefit of it ; and then the Event would 
have been, that by their conſtant attend- 
ing upon God, and unwearied Diligence 
in meditating and practiſing good Things, 
they would have increas'd in Spiritual 
Knowledge, and made nearer Approaches 
to God, till they had attain'd to Perfe- 
ction. But we find nothing like this, 
but that on the contrary they were ob- 
lig'd to be inſtructed by the ſame means 
Which God had appointed for other Men. 
FSG. 15. And then as to matter of Viſi- 
on, the whole Tenor of the Apoſtle's Do- 
 Arine runs counter to it. S. Paul tells 
us, that all thoſe noble Actions which 
were perform'd by the Ancient Worthies 
(Heb. xi.) were done thro' Faith; which 
as himſelf defines, it (v. i.) is, The Sub- 
— ae i CO ſtance 
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ſtance of Things hoped for, the Evidence of 
Things not ſeen, It is an Aﬀent which 
we give to Things as true, which we 
can neither apprehend by our Senſes, nor 
demonſtrate by our Reaſoning ; ſo that 
the only Objects of our Faith are ſuch 
Things as we receive upon the Credit of 
li another; which, how far it is from Vi. 
po, evident to common Senſe. And 
| the ſame Apoſtle tells us, that mow we ſee 
through a Glaſs darkly , and that - we know 
in part, ans propheſie in part. 
5. 16. Hence it is plain, that all thoſe 
Texts which ſpeak of the plentiful Effu- 
fion of the Spirit in the times of the Go- 
ſpel, are quite miſunderſtood by all thoſe, 
who interpret them after ſuch a manner, 
as if God had given ſuch a Meaſure of . 
it to all Mankind, rhat upon a due Im- 
provement of it, they might attain to the 
Knowledge ef him, and of all Things 
neceſſary to Salvation. Whereas it ap- 
pears, that even in the earlieſt Times of 
the Goſpel, there was no ſuch thing; 
but then all the Churches were planted 
by the Miniſtry of the Apoſtles, who or- 
dain'd- others to ſucceed them in their 
Office. If therefore in thoſe Times it was 
not granted, it is a ridiculous Abſurdity 
to expect it in. this 1 and! no ſmall 
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Degree, either of Impudence or Madneſs 
to pretend to it. 4 . 

d. 17. Since it is not foreign to the 
Matter in hand, the Reader will, I hope, 
pardon: me if I digreſs a little, to ſhew 
why we cannot reaſonably expect Pro- 
phets now. And it ſeems to me, that 
there are ſeveral Reaſons to be given 
why there ſhould be Prophets during the 
time of the Mofaical Diſpenſation, rather 
than. after the Goſpel had taken Root. 
For, the Promiſes made to the Jens ha- 
ving Relation to their poſſeſſing the Land 
of Canaan, God was pleas'd to ſend them 
Prophets to quicken their Memories, and 
keep them in mind of their Duty, that 
thereby his Judgments might be averted 
from them; (and eſpecially, becauſe of the 
prevailing Idolatry of thoſe Times; for 

after they were well fix'd in the Praftice 
of the True Religion, and out of that 
Danger, we find no Prophets; ) and we 
find that moſt of the Ancient Prophecies 

tend that way. But now we are quite up- 

on another Bottom; we are taught, that 
we have here no continuing City; that, when 
theſe 'Tabernacles ſhall be diſſolv'd, we have 4 
 Habitation not made with Hands, eternal in the 
Heavens, That we are to ſet our Minds on 
Things above, not on Things on the Earth; 
that we are to deny our ſelves, and take up 
our Croſs and follow Chriſt ; that, through 
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many Tribulations we muſt enter into the Ring- 
dm of Heaven, and many Paſſages to the 
ſame Effect. So that to have Prophets 
foretelling future Events, relating to the 
Welfare and Preſervation of our 'Tempo- 
rals, or the contrary, ſeems not ſo proper 
fora People, whoſe very Profeſſion ſuppoſes 
them to have laid aſide all Solicitude con- 
cerning them. Again, before the Coming 
of Chriſt, God's Will was but imperfealy 
reveal'd; and it was neceſſary that there 
ſhould be Fore-runners to prepare the way 
againſt his Coming, and raiſe the Expecta- 
tion of him in the People, that they might 


Fl 


be the better prepar'd to receive him. But 


after he was once come, who was to com- 
pleat and fulfil all; after God, * who at ſun. 
dry times, and in divers manners, ſpake in 
time paſt unto the Fathers by the Prophets, 
had, ix theſe laſt days, ſpoken unto us by his 
Son, whom he has appointed Heir of all things, 
& c. who was the Brightneſs of his Glory, and 
the expreſs Image of his Perſon, &c. I ſay, 


after God had, by this glorious Perſon, ma- 


nifeſted and reveaPd his whole Will to us, 
and declar'd whatſoever he requir'd to be 
believ'd and done by us, whullt in theſe 
Mortal Bodies; there was no longer need 


| of Revelation to thoſe who had receiv'd the 


molt perfect one that could be deliver'd, 
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Jo that all thoſe Reaſons being remov'd, 
 _ which were to be given for a Succeſſion of . 
immediately inſpired Prophets before the 
Coming of Chriſt; it is altogether ground- 
leſs, to ſay no worſe of it, to expect any 
now he is come. What Methods God will uſe, 
when his time is come, to bring in the Fulneſs 
of the Gentiles, and to convert the Jews; 
or what Endowments he will beſtow upon 
thoſe Perſons whom he ſhall pleaſe to make 
uſe of as his Inſtruments to compleat that 
great Work, will then be beſt known when 
it is come to pals, There is no Que- 
ſtion but that he will uſe ſufficient 
means. All that I contend for is, that 
_ thoſe which he has already afforded, are 
abundantly ſufficient for thoſe who have 
the Happineſs to be baptized, and brought 
up in the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith; 
and conſequently, that it is unreaſonable to 
expect any other A ſſiſtances, or to ſeek an 
other means of ſerving God, than what 
alare deliverd in his Holy Word, and made 
uſe of in his Church. . = 


* 


FG. 18. To return to our Argument. If 
theſe things, contended for by Enthuſiaſts, 
were not granted either under the Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian Diſpenſation, as I hope has 
been ſufficiently prov'd; it follows, 2 ma- 
jori, that thoſe who are depriv'd of thoſe _ 
Advantages, which both Jews and Chri- ' 
ſtians enjoy'd cannot have them 1 
7 2 IRE __ raere- 
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therefore in vain do we ſearch for Perſons, 
ſo endow'd amongſt Mahometans or Hea- 
thens. For without any Breach of Charity, 
in reſpect to thoſe Perſons, who never 
were ſo happy as to have the Goſpel 
preach'd to them; we may aſſure our 
_ ſelves, that they do not enjoy equal Pri- 
vileges with us, who by our Baptiſm have 
a fœderal Right to all thoſe Aſſiſtances of 
the Holy Spirit promis'd to the Church 
in the Holy Scriptures. And yet there 
would not be much difference, if by their 
diligently adhering to any Principle or 


Light, which God has beſtow'd upon Man- 


kind in general, they might attain to true 


ſaving Knowledge. And for this Reaſon, 


our Author, who was himſelf a  Mahome- 
tan, ſeems as little tv have conſulted the 
Honour of his Prophet Mahomer, and the 
neceſſity of believing his Doctrine, in feign- 
ing a Perſon brought up by himſelf, to 
have by his Application and Induſtry at- 
tain'd to the Knowledge of all things re- 


 vea['d to that ſuppos'd Prophet, as our En- 


thuſiaſts do value the Means + which God 


has always us'd to convey his Will to + 
Mankind. Whilſt out of a groundleſs 


Charity, they do in a manner put all Men 
upon the Level, as to the Means of Sal- 


vation. Which Opinion of theirs, however 


3 F + See Sect. 109. l „ ems. capt 
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plauſible at firſt ſight, upon the account of 
that ſpecious Shew of Univerſal Charity 
to Mankind, does molt certainly tend to 
the undervaluing and leſſening thoſe ine- 
ſtimable Benefits which our Bleſſed Saviour 
has purchas'd for, and promis'd to his 
Church; and ought no more to be re- 

ceiv'd, than that charitable Opinion f 


DODrigen's, who believ'd that after a certain 


time of Puniſhment, not only the wicked- 
eſt of Men, but alſo the Devils them- 
_ {elves ſhould be ſaved. - © 

$. 19. I have now ſhewn that what is 
here held by our Author, and too many o- 
thers in our times, has no manner of Foun- 
dation. That it was never promis'd nor 
expected, either under the Moſaical or 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation; from whence I 
have inferr'd, that it cannot be expected 

any where elſe, and conſequently that 


there is no ſuch thing at all. If I have not 


ſpoken all the while particularly ro my Au- | 


| thor, the reaſon is, becauſe I write to 


Chriſtians, and chiefly have regard to thoſe 
Errors, held by ſome of that Denomina- 
tion, which are common with thoſe of our 
Author. Beſides, if that were requiſite, 
'tis only allowing for Argument ſake, that 
the Alceran was written by Inſpira- 


tion, and that Mahomet was a Prophet, 
and then the ſame way of Arguing proves 


the Enthuſtaſm of our Author, who blog = 
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a profeſsd Mahometan, and they being ob 
18 to believe that Mahomet is the Cati- 


mo anbydi, i. e. Ihe Seal of the Prophets, 


and that theirs is the laſt Diſpenſation, 
which Mankind ſhall ever receive from 
God, has ventur'd to ſuppoſe the Poſſibi- 


lity of a Man's attaining to the true Know- 
ledge of God, and Things neceſſary to Sal- 
vation, and all other Things, both Spiritual 


and Natural, belonging either to this 
World, or that to come, without the 
Help of any outward Inſtruction. 


d. 20. I need not inſiſt upon this any 


longer; Iſhall only remark, that as true 
Piety is the ſa me in all Ages and Climates, 
and good ſolid Senſe too, ſo alſo is Enthu- 


ſiaſm, And I have ſometimes wonder*d, 
when I have read the Whimſies and Con- 
ceits of the Arab Enthuſiaſts (whoſe nu- 
merrous Sects equal thoſe Hereſies men- 
tiond by Epiphanius, or even that 
plentiful Crop which the Devil has 
ſow'd of them in our times) to find ſuch 
2 Harmony between them and ours at 
preſent. Such a perfect Agreement in their | 
wild Notions, and theſe expreſs'd in the 
very ſelt- ſame Cant, may eaſily convince | 
any one, that the Inſtruments of both 1 
were ſtrung and tun'd by theſame Hand. 
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Another thing obſervable is this; Let the | 


Ls Enthuſiaſt have on ſuch great Abilities, 1 
e or other which 
+ proves 


proves his Pretenſions to Revelation to b_ 
falſe; and as they tell us, that, let the De 
vil change himſelf into what Shape he will 
he can never conceal his Cloven Foot; ſo 


neither can the Enthuſiaſt make himſelf paſs 
| for Inſpired, with any Perſon of tolera- 
ble diſcerning ; but there will appear ſome 


very conſiderable Flaw, which ſhall ma- 
nifeſtly prove him a Deceiver, or at leaſt a 
Perfon deceiv'd. This is the Fate of them, 


and our Author could not avoid it. He 
has indeed carried his Philoſopher beyond 


the + Orb of Saturn, but he might as 
well have ſav'd him that Trouble; for he 


brought nothing down with him, but what 
he himſelf was able to furniſh him withal 
before he went; vis. Mahometan Divinity, 

| and Ariſtotelian Philoſophy. As to the 
former of theſe I ſhall not need to fay any 
thing; but I am well afſur'd, that when 
he talk'd of thoſe Diſcoveries in the latter, 
| made by him when in tha glorious State, 
he never dream'd in the leaſt of thoſe more 
certain Diſcoveries which ſhould be made 
aſterwards, by the Sagacity of our Aſtro- 
nomers and Philoſophers; and that the 


cContrary of what he believ'd, as to thoſe 


” 


* . things, ſhould be prov d by undeniable De- 


monſtration. 
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. 21. Nor does it ſucceed better with 
ſuch Pretenders in our Age ; who, taught 
by woful Experience, have of late grown 
more wary, and rarely pretended to Inſpi- 
rations, except in ſuch Matters as they 
might be well aſſur'd of by other means. 
The ſafeſt Way for them,T confeſs, tho*at the 
fame time extreamly abſurd and ridiculous. 
For if a Man pretends to know a thing by 
Divine Infpiration, when there are other 
Means of attaining it: I have much 
more reaſon to think, either that he is an 
Impoſtor and Deceiver, or elſe, that through 
warmthof Conceit, or the Deluſion of the 
Devil, he imagines himſelf to be divinelß 
inſpired when he is not; rather than to be- 
lieve that God, who does nothing but for 
molt wiſe and excellent Ends and Purpo- 
ſes, ſhould reveal a thing to any Perſon 
immediately, when he had before afforded | 
him ſufficient Means of knowing it other- 
8. 22. It remains that we beg of God to | 
1101 us his Grace, and the Aſſiſtance of his | 
Holyspirit, that we may ſincerely and hear- 
tily apply our ſelves to the diligent Uſe of 
thoſe Means which he has appointed for | 
our Inſtruction, in his Church. That we 
ſeek for the Knowledge of him in his holy 
"Word, and appronc to him in his Ordi- | 
nances, and by a holy pious Converſation. 


mee are the Ways which he has chalk'd 
be: | „ 
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out for us; and if any Perſons will not be 
content with theſe Means, but will 
Walk in By-Paths, and follow every Ignis 
fatuus that preſents it ſelf; if they be are the 
laſt convinc'd of their fatal Miſtake when 
it is too late, they muſt blamè themſelves. 
God of his infinite Mercy lead them out 
of their Errors, and guide both them and 
us through this imperfect State, till at laſt 
we attain to the perfect Viſion, and full 
Enjoyment of himſelf; through Jeſas Chrift 
our Lord. Amen. WE TH 
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